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made an air raid on 





NEWS 


N Monday evening the Germans 
( England on an extensive scale, 
airships are said to have taken part. No attacks were made 
on London and the South, the Midlands being the enemy's 
objective. After crossing the coast the Zeppelins separated and, 
steering various courses, dropped bombs, over three hundred 
in all, in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincolnshire, Leicester- 
shire, Staffordshire, and Derbyshire. Except, however, in one part 


of Staffordshire, the actual damage was not considerable, and | 


in no case was any military damage caused. The number of 
killed is said to be fifty-nine and of injured one hundred and one. 


We have dealt with the w hole subject elsewhere, and will only 
repeat here that the failure of the German raid—and failure it 
was on a great scale—is most satisfactory. ‘Though all the air 
conditions were ideal, though the raiders chose for themselves 
an area of activity in which no attempt was made to interfere 
with them cither by anti-aircraft guns or by opposing aircraft, 
and though they spent four hours going up and down over the 
Midlands with complete liberty of action as to what places 
they should attack and what not, they practically effected 
nothing except the killing of some harmless civilians and the 
destruction of a certain amount of | property. 


A hurricane, a flocd, even a email earthquake, would have 
done far more damage than was done on Monday. Even if, 


instead of defending ourselves, we do nothing but shrug our | 


shoulders, Zeppelin raids are, from the military standpoint, 
matters of no consequence whatever. Wo are fully agreed, 
however, that we ought not to be content with shrugging our 
shoulders. After all, the presence of the great yellow sausages 
over England gives us an opportunity to destroy them, and 
we ought to avail ourselves of it. 


The German official telegram dees ribing the raid is more futile 
and absurd than usual. It represents our assailants as dropping 
bombs on “ the docks, harbour, and factories in and near Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead, on Manchester factories, on iron foundries 
and smelting furnaces at Nottingham and Sheffield, and the great 
industrial works on the Humber and near Great Yarmouth.” 
That, of course, is “ all my eye.” It merely shows how extra- 
ordinarily difficult it is for the Germans to know where they are. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that our foes are exc eedingly 


anxious to correct their bearings, and they put wild assertions | 
: 7 


of this kind into their reports in order to draw disclaimers which 
may help them to identify the places reached. All specific 
contradiction, therefore, must be avoided. Their statements are 
really questions. We know the game of twenty questions and 
how easily it works, 


We should like to register our protest against the preposterous 
article on the raid published by the Daily Mail of Wednesday 
from the pen of Mr. Pemberton-Billing. A more ridiculous piece 
of injurious and inflammatory balderdash we never remember 


| the night 


would have meant an end to the 


; iat | Geer Daihen nies 
in which six or seven | /Y ironical question : 


| to have read. Its publication reflects as little credit upoa 
| those who published it as upon the man who wrote it. 
This is the kind of rhetorical rubbish in which Mr. Pemberton- 
' Billing indulges: ‘The centre of the mightiest Empire the 
world has ever known lies huddled and impotent.” That 
describe the position of Mr. Pemberton-Billing 
in question, but it certainly 
the attitude even of that part of England which was awate of the 
raid. He then goes on to demand, in the best 
trahis!”’ vein, that retribution short and sharp shall overtake 
those who are responsible. ‘ England has been deceived, 
citizens gulled. The truth has | the truth 


may 
| possibly on 


dees not represent 


* Nous sommes 


ifs 
cen Withheld because 
of the 


parasites and satellite 


and the Government alike.” 


Service 


Pogram, 
* fearless 


new foes 


like a Vlijah 
and defiance and of 


Mr. Pemberton-Billing, 
on to advocate a policy of attack 
a fine example of invective 
skilful bravery of our 

it Service bitte 


and we are treated to 
* Ingenuity and the 
enemy bring the Zeppelin over our island ; ress, 
intrigue, and official folly that permit them to return?” He 
then draws a charming picture of an ideal anti-Zeppelin aircraft 
fleet, each unit armed with a gun equal to the range of its own 
searchlight, and each with a speed of cighty miles an hour 
and able to climb ten thousand feet in not less than twenty 


aggression,” 





| mancers, 


minutes. Of course we should all love to see a flect of that kind, 
just as many of us would like to create, 
a fleet of unsinkable monitors 
howitzers, capable of dropping shells upon the homes of the 
Zeppelins while the ships themselves remained in safety off 
the coast of Belgium. Mr. Pemberton-Billing ends with « 
quotation from one of his own articles written in 1909, in which 
he tells us we want action, not faith. Woe agree, but we are 
bound to point out the boomerang quality of this remark. 


if we were necro 


armed with 25 in. 


In fairness to the Daily Mail, we ought to add that we fully 
recognize the great public service it did in years past by forcing 
the need for aircraft preparation on our Government. It is a 
pity that this fine work should end in the publication of such a piece 
of wild screaming as that of Mr. Pemberton-Billing. The plea 
of the Daily Mail for building more acroplanes is, again, a 





different matter, and one upon which we do not doubt the 
Government have already We are also inclined 
believe that there is a good deal to be said in favour of putiing 
the air service under the conduct and management of a single 
man, a sort of new “ Count of the Saxon Shore.”’ 


decided. to 


Every sensible person in the country must be very much in 
favour of the peroration in the Daily Mail's Wednesday 
leading article. We have not forgotten, and aro never likely to 
forget, “‘that most famous of Pitt’s sayings: Defensive war 
spells ruin.’ We must, however, also not forget that panic, 
and the tendency to declare that we are ruined and betrayed 
whenever we have a set-back or anything disagreeable happens, 
likewise spell ruin. If our ancestors, instead of standing by 
the pilot and weathering the storm, had shrieked and sereamed 
and railed at him whenever he mct with a disaster—and he met 
with plenty—the nation could never have come through the 
great struggle with Napoleon. Hysterics and wild searchings 





| want, above all, 
| which come of sobriety of action, 


in the dark for a heaven-sent military dictator of supreme genius 
but name unknown who is not there will never win the war. We 
sobriety of action, and the calmness and force 
and these, we venture to say, 
Pemberton- 


we shall never get if we exalt a person like Mr. 


| Billing into a genius of war. 


In the Western theatre of war the lull still continues. Woe 


| say this in spite of the fact that the Germans made an attack 
| on a considerable scale on a part of the French-line, and claim 


to have taken a long stretch of trenches. In all probability, 
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however, they lost more than our allies over the transaction, 
and in any case it proved en / infructuous of real results. 
‘They may have advanced a quartér,of a mile locally, but they 
are not the millionth part of an inch hearer Paris or Calais than 
they were. Meanwhile all the world waits to catch the first 
sounds of the cannonade which will echo in the great push 
which must come, whoever begins it, when the ground ceases 
to be waterlogged. 


Very possibly the Germans m may try to anticipate the 
attack on them by an attack on the Allies. But even if 
they do, we and the French will be the real attackers. The 
Germans will be on the defensive, just as are those who make 
a counter-attack, or carry out a sortie from a besieged place. 
The artillery duel which will open and continue the operations 
will be on a scale and of a duration without any parallel in the 
world’s history. Each side will try to blow the other’s works 
to pieces, to exalt the valleys (i.c., fill up the ditches), and to level 
the hills (i.e., fling down the parapets). That we shall not be 
wanting in the matter of explosives of all kinds is an open secret. 
To say more would be to boast, and the matter is far too serious 
for light words. Our confidence as regards the end was, however, 
never greater. We shall win, and the longer the delay the more 
absolutely complete will be our victory. 

From the Russian front comes no news, and this probably, 
nay, almost certainly, means preparation for new advances. 
It should be noted, however, that the position of our allies in 
the Caucasus continues to improve. Erzerum is by this time 
completely invested. Its fall should come quickly, as it is full 
of fugitives. The attack on Salonika is still delayed. No one 
is anxious to tackle the job, and one seems to overhear seraps 
of talk like that of the creatures in Alice in Wonderland : “Here, 
Bill! catch hold of this rope. Will the roof bear ? Mind that loose 
slate. . . . Who’s to go down the chimney ?—Nay, J sha’n’t. 
You do it.—That I won't, then; Bill’s to go down.—Here, Bill ! 
the master says you're to go down the chimney!” Bill is of 
course Bulgaria, but Bill has all the appearance of going to turn 
surly in spite of his “ gloriosus miles” of a master. We of 
course are longing to be attacked. Let us hope one thing—that 
the Allies will not forget the main lesson of Torres Vedras. 
When Wellington was unsuccessfully attacked, or when his 
enemies, on coming up to his lines, did not like the look of them 
and marched off, he instantly issued forth, followed them up, 
and attacked them. Verb. sap. — 


We are glad to be able to record that the latest news of the 
Tigris campaign is of a reassuring character. On Thursday was 
published an official communiqué from the Indian Government 
stating that General Aylmer’s position on the Tigris is a strong 
one. We are further told that the floods have rendered a 
forward movement impracticable. Mr. Candler, the representa- 
tive of the British Press with the Expeditionary Force in Mesopo- 
tamia, sends vid Basra, also on Thursday, a telegram which states 
that the Turkish investing force outside Kut have been obliged 
to evacuate a great part of their trenches owing to the rise of 
the river. General Townshend’s reconnoitring patrol found 
twenty-two rows of immensely deep trenches and miles of 
communication trenches honeycombing the whole position. Our 
trenches, being on higher ground, have not been atfected by 
the floods. All is well, we are told, in General Townshend’s 
camp, and he is in daily wireless communication with General 
Aylmer. On the whole, though there must be anxiety till 
Kut is actually relieved, there is no sort of ground for alarm or 
despondency. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday week Mr. Runciman 
stated that the Government have decided either to prohibit or 
greatly to reduce various imports in order to leave more freightage 
available for the carrying of necessaries. The most important 
restriction is to be on wood pulp—a very bulky form of cargo. 
It is said, though we do not vouch for the statement, that the 
intention of the Government is to cut down the imports of pulp by 
half. In order to prevent a scramble for the remaining paper, 
they mean, it is asserted, to oblige all newspapers to reduce their 
use of paper by half. No doubt in the case of many daily papers 
this compulsory reduction may be positively beneficial. The 


dailies give away too much paper for a penny or a halfpenny. 
In the case, however, of a great number of weekly papers like 
ourselves the reduction of size will be exceedingly detrimental, 
and will cause to many of them pecuniary losses of a ruinous kind. 


It would not be right for us to talk as if we might be one of 
the papers to go under, should the Government insisi on forcing 











— 


their proposals on the Press. We shall be able to hold 
our own, though in all probability we shall have to ask a good 
deal of indulgence from our readers in our weekly efforts to 
get not merely a quart into a pint pot but a quart into a half. 
pint pot! We feel certain, however, that we may rely upon their 
help and goodwill, and with such help and goodwill we shall, 
to change the metaphor, weather the storm which we fear will 
mean utter ruin to many excellent craft. We do not intend to 
make a poor mouth in the matter, nor do we mean. to upbraid 
the Government for their sudden discovery that paper is the 
thing which ought to zo first if something must be thrown 
overboard. If the Government take the responsibility of saying 
that they cannot win the war without cutting the newspapers 
in half, we shall offer no resistance. 


We should not, however, be human ‘if we did not notice the 
strange fact that, though freightage cannot be found for paper, 
the raw material for newspapers or books, space as usual is 
evidently going to be found for the sugar, foreign barley, and 
dozens of other things which are used in the manufacture of 
intoxicants, Apparently the Government mean to tell us that, 
whoever else goes short, it shall not be the brewers or the whisky- 
makers. ‘The cry of “ Hush! Hush!” anda mutterof “ Procul 
este profani!” come the moment that anybody has the 
intrepidity, or we suppose we ought to say the impertinence, 
to suggest that any inconvenience should be caused to the 
liquor interest. But though it is an arguable point that nows- 
papers are more poisonous than beer or spirits, we cannot under- 
stand why the Government should prefer to keep out apples 
and oranges rather than the products required for the manu- 
facture of intoxicants ! 


The Deutsches Journal of New York has published somo 
important opinions of the German Chancellor on the war which 
have been communicated to it. The Chancellor said that 
Britain was the one obstacle to peace. She hoped to starve 
Germany, who, however, would meet her on the economic 
battlefield. There had been no official peace overtures or 
negotiations as yet. There had been unofficial conversations 
by persons who were without official standing, but were financiers 
of high international repute. The conversations had taken 
place in Switzerland and Sweden. The impression of those 
who had joined in them was that Britain was compelling her 
allies to remain at war. Britain, having failed in the ficld, 
hoped, in fact, to starve Germany. The war would therefore 
probably last long, and Germans must make their preparations 
accordingly. Germany might improve her new frontiers a 
little, but no more great battles were probable—“ unless a 
campaign be embarked upon that will strike a vital blow at 
England.” 

On this statement we have only two remarks to make: first, 
that if Germany thinks there will be no more important battles 
she is reckoning without her enemy; and secondly, that if she 
seriously hopes to embroil Britain with the other members of 
the Entente—that can be tho only object of the Chancellor's 
statement, particularly in later passages in which he suggested 
that Britain was utterly indifferent to the future of France, 
Russia, and Italy—she vastly misunderstands the Allies. This is 
the sense of a declaration issued by the British Foreign Office, 
which adds that Germany has spread abroad a further utterly 
unscrupulous statement that Britain actually intends to abandon 
her allies, and has already made peace overtures on her own 
account to Germany. 

A Zeppelin dropped bombs on Paris last Saturday night, 
killing twenty-three persons and injuring about thirty. Several 
houses were wrecked. The electric lights, the T'imes correspon- 
dent says, were suddenly extinguished about 10 o'clock, and 
firemen drove through the streets sounding the “‘ Garde 4 vous.” 
Thirteen bombs were dropped and the attack was over in about 
two minutes. The Zeppelin, flying at a height of about ten 
thousand feet, had evaded the searchlights and the aeroplanes 
outside the city. Five aeroplanes, however, sighted the Zeppelin 
at the time of the attack, and one of them chased it for some 
distance. Tho bombs were of extraordinary size. Owing to 
the mist, the crew of the Zeppelin could not aim at any particular 
peints, even if they had desired to do so. The bombs fell in a 
working-class quarter. This fresh experience shows that the 
argumcnt that Paris had discovered a perfectly effectual means 
of defence, which London ought to imitate, was ill-founded. 

_At a luncheon given on Tuesday at the House of Commons 
t ‘Mr. Andrew Fisher, the new High Commissioner for the 
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Commonwealth, Mr. Balfour said that he had met men who 
had seen fighting in many parts of the world, who had seen 
the slaughter on the Western front of the great battlefield, and 
he had heard them say that the world had never seen and had 
never even conceived fighting greater than that shown by the 
Australian and New Zealand Divisions at Anzac. Those were 
immortal! memories. They brought home to us in a quite 
unforgettable shape what the unity of the Empire meant. 
Mr. Fisher replied that those who had ever entertained a doubt 
about the unity of the Empire did not know the Dominions. 
Colonel Abbott said that Englishmen had joined his own 
Australian battalion for training purposes in Gallipoli. Mr. 
Balfour then added that Colonel Abbott's words should never 
be forgotten. Englishmen, Australians, New Zealanders, 
Canadians, and South Africans should fight not merely together, 
but mingled in the same battalions. 


The United States Government has sent a protest, dated 
January 10th, against interference with American mails to 
Europe. It is stated that British authorities removed seven 
hundred and thirty-four bags of mails from the Danish steamer 
*Oscar IL.’ ex route from the United States to Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark; and fifty-cight bags from the Swedish ship 
‘Stockholm’ ex vowfe from Gothenburg to "New York. We 
give only these two examples; several others are mentioned. 
The American Government says that it is unable to admit 
tho right of the British authorities forcibly to bring into port 
neutral vessels plying directly between America and neutral 
European ports and to remove or censor mails carried by them. 
The result of British action is said to be that public opinion 
is being aroused in the United States by the loss of valuable 
letters, and that foreign banks are refusing to cash American 
drafts. The American Government “ very urgently presses ” 
for an “effective remedy.” Sir Edward Grey has informed 
Washington that he must consult with our allies before he can 
send an answer to the protest. It must be added that the search 
of the ‘ Stockholm’ has revealed the presence of a hundred and 
forty-two tons of meat, which, although originally entered upon 
the ship’s manifest, had afterwards been struck out. In a brief 
statement on the subject the Foreign Office dryly remarks that 
the fact “cannot but give rise to suspicion that some fraud 
was intended.” 


The United States Government has sent a Note to the belli- 
gerents warning them that unless they accept the conditions 
proposed for the regulation of submarine warfare, armed 
merchantmen may be denied entry into American ports except 
under the rules applying to ships of war. The proposed regu- 
lations are :-— 

“(1) That a non-combatant has the right to traverse the high 
6cas in a merchant ship flying a belligerent flag and to rely on the 
rules of international law and humanity for its protection. 

(2) That a merchant ship of any nationality is not subject to 
attack without warning. 

(3) That a belligerent-owned merchant ship should promptly obcy 
an order to stop. 

(4) That a merchant vessel should not be fired upon unless if tries 


to resist, and even then the attack must cease as soon as flight and’ 


resistance cease. 

(5) That only if it is impossible to supply a prize crew or to convoy 

the merchant ship is sinking justified, and that in that case the 
passengers and crew must be removed to a place of safety.” 
In other words, the American Government contemplates with- 
drawing the recognition of the right of British merchantmen to 
defend themselves against unlawful attacks. ‘That right has 
long been asserted by international law, and was expressly 
confirmed by Mr. Wilson in the present war. 

President Wilson has made some very remarkable speeches 
which seem to show a change of conviction as to the possibility 
of avoiding war. The speeches are, however, extremely puzzling. 
One reads like the declarations of @ man on the very brink of 
war; another says that there is no immediate danger. On 
‘Thursday week Mr. Wilson, in speaking to the Railway Business 


Association, pleaded for military preparedness. He had sought, 


to maintain peace against very great odds, but though he had 
said in his last Message that the need for preparedness was not 
pressing, he had learnt much in the meantime. Americaps 
loved something even better than peace, and that was the 
principles on which their political life was founded. ‘“ We cannot 
surrender our convictions.” Mr. Wilson then electrified his 
audience with these words: “ I cannot tell you what the inter- 
national relations of this country will be to-morrow, and I use 
the word literally. And I would not dare to keep silent and 





let the country suppose that to-morrow was as certain to be as 
bright as to-day.” 


As Mr. Wilson had just rejected Count Bernstorff's prepos- 
terous offer to disavow the * Lusitania’ crime if the United 
States would undertake to try to make Britain concede what 
is called the “ freedom of the seas,” most Americans regarded 
this speech as referring particularly to Germany. Confidential 
conversations with Count Bernstorff have been broken off, but 
it does not follow that a rupture with Germany is imminent. A 
story, by the way, that an ultimatum had been sent to Germany 
turned out to be quite untrue. 


Last Saturday Mr. Wilson spoke at Pittsburg and Cleveland 
again on behalf of preparedness. “The world,” he said, “is 
on fire and sparks are likely to drop anywhere.” According to 
the Times report, he continued :— 





“Tet mo tell you very solemnly that you cannot postpone this 
thing. I do not know what a single day may bring forth. 1 do 
not wish to leave you with the impression that I am thinking of any 
particulardanger. I merely wish to tell you that we are daily treading 
amidst intricate dangers. The dangers we are treading amongst 
are not of our making, and are not under our control. I think that 
no man in the United States knows what a single week, a single day, 
a single hour, may bring forth.” 


On Monday, ‘continuing his campaign for preparedness, he 
seemed fo take back what he had been understood to say about 
the Gerfnan danger: “ There is no sudden crisis, Nothing new 
has happened. I am not upon this errand because of any 
sudden, unexpected situation.” On the other hand, he used 
language which suggests that British criticism has offended him 
deeply :-— 

“I know that on the other side of the water thore has been a 
great deal of cruel misjudgment with regard to the reasons why 
America had remained neutral. Those who look at us at a distance, 
my fellow-citizens, do not feel the strong pulses of the real principles 
that are in us. They do not feel the conviction of America that her 
mission is a mission of peace, that rightcousness cannot be maintained 
as a standard in the midst of arms. They do not realize that at the 
back of all our energy, by which we built up great material wealth 
and created great material power, we are a body of idcalists, much 
more ready to lay down our lives for thought than for dollars. IL 
suppose some of them think that we are holding off becaues we 
can make money while others are dying. Jt is the most cruel 
misunderstanding that any nation has ever had to face.” 

President Wilson seems to forget that by far the most plain- 
spoken of his critics are American citizens, as, for example, 
ex-President Roosevelt. These critics have used a freedom 
of language never permitted to themselves by British oppo- 
nents of the Wilson policy. 


Sir Edward Grey's speech in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday week about the blockade and the rights of neutrals 
has been very well received in Sweden. The Z'imes correspon. 
dent says that the Swedish Press notes with satisfaction that 
the exaggerated reports as to re-exports from Scandinavia to 
Germany have been contradicted. There is also much satis- 
faction at the declaration that due regard will be had to neutral 
rights, and that neutral shipping between neutral ports wil! ho 
allowed to pass. The chief criticism is brought against the 
statement that if neutrals do not recognize and abide by British 
supremacy at sea, and do not therefore co-operate in keoping 
trade from Germany, they are not acting as neutrals. Tho 
Swedish position is that, however much neutrals may have to 
submit to Britain’s supremacy, the formal recognition of a 
British right to control trade would be unneutral as regards 
Germany. That, after all, amounts only to a rearrangement 
of words. The truth remains the same, that neutrals will and 
must recognize a properly enforced blockade. 


Lord Wimborne’s Report on recruiting in Ireland has beeu 
published. It shows that (exclusive of Irishmen recruited in 
Great Britain and serving in English and Scottish regiments, but 
inclusive of those who were already with the eclours and of 
teservists who have rejoined) Ireland has sent 137,323 men 
to the Army. The number of men recruited for the Army 
since the beginning of the war has been 86,277. As for the 
Navy, 5,100 Irishmen were serving at the outbreak of war, 
and 3,446 have since been recruited. It is estimated that there 
are still 400,000 unattested single men of military age; and 
that after the number of men who would be starred under 
Lord Derby's scheme has been deducted, there remains a reser- 
voir which may yet be drawn upon of 100,000 unmarried men, 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. Sth, L9LE. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FUTURE OF SYRIA. 

rRNXHE lull in the war has given opportunities for discuss- 

ing the future. A good deal of late has been said 
behind the scenes in regard to the fate of Syria after the 
war. In the course of these discussions it has been whis- 
pered that a certain amount of anxiety has been shown by 
Frenchmen lest England should put in a claim to the Holy 
Land—a part of the world in which French influence has 
always been ver) carefully cultivated, and to which France, 
ever since the Crusades, has had continuous historic claims. 
These doubts and anxicties lest England should try to 
‘grab’ Syria at the end of the war have not, of course, 
been indulged in officially by the French Government, or 
hy any people of real knowledge or political standing. 
‘The statesmen of France know the state of things too well 
and are too loyal to entertain even for a moment jealousies 
of this sort. If, then, the matter only concerned French- 
men of light and leading, we should not think it worth 
while to contradict rumours so ridiculous. Since, how- 
‘ver, there appear to be a number of uninstructed French 
people who have come to entertain an opinion so erroncous 
ind so harmful (no doubt ultimately through German and 
Austrian suggestions conveyed vid the reptile .Press in 
‘ertain of the neutral countries), it is, we think, worth 
while to offer the firmest and clearest contradiction 
possible of the preposterous suggestion that we want 
to take Syria for ourselves, and so to rob France of 
a piece of Oriental territory upon which she has prior 
claims. 

We say with all the emphasis at our command, and with- 

out the slightest fear of contradiction, official or otherwise, 
not only that we do not want Syria for ourselves, but that 
nothing would induce us to take it. Englishmen of all 
parties, or political schools of thought—as we ought now 
perhaps to call them—are agreed that the British Empire 
is quite big enough already, and that at the close of the war 
the danger will be, not of our getting too little, but of our 
getting too much—of getting, that is, more territory than 
we shall have the man-power or financial strength to manage 
and develop properly. We have, in fact, like Candide, 
yot our own little garden to cultivate—and not such a 
very little garden after all. We are content with that, and 
with such enlargements and developments as our active 
hildren oversea will be certain to insist on—and in their 
‘ase quite rightly no doubt—in South-West and East 
Africa and in New Guinea and Oceana. Again, in all 
probability we may be obliged to take over responsi- 
bilities of a heavy kind in the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. The acquisition of such new and grave responsi- 
bilities, the world may be assured, will be undertaken by 
us in no light spirit, but out of political necessity rather 
than from any desire for commercial or Imperial advance- 
ment. In spite, however, of these exceptions, it is quite 
safe to say that the very last thing that we want to do is 
to go round with a pot of red paint trying to include as 
many square miles as possible in the British Empire. 

This statement does not exhaust the question as regards 
Syria. Not only do we not want Syria for ourselves, 
but France may be assured that English public opinion 
will be heartily glad to see her established there if she so 
desires, and if she believes that such establishment will 
be for her material or political benefit. The flying of the 
fricolour from Dan to Beersheba, from Jaffa to the Dead 
Sea, and from Haifa to Damascus will awaken no jealousies 
on our part. All Englishmen are determined to maintain 
and solidify our hold upon Egypt, but it is no part of our 
Egyptian policy to play dog-in-the-manger to our French 
allies. For us to refuse to take Syria for ourselves, and at 
the same time to prevent them from having it if they want 
it, would be a selfish and unworthy part which we can 
assure them will never be played by this country, and 
has never been contemplated by any serious statesman 
on this side of the Channel. 
doubt, be found to say that some day we shall be enemies 
of France, and that France might attack us from the Desert, 
and so on and so forth, but such persons are entirely 
negligible quantities. All we need say of this morbid 


twaddle is that, taking the most cynical view of future 


Prophets of evil may, no; 





developments, we are quite sure that France will not be ag 
bad a neighbour as Turkey has proved. Again, we who 
find it no injury to our Imperial position, and no jp. 
tolerable menace to our welfare, to be within gunshot and 
almost eyeshot of France in the Channel are not going to 
be so foolish as to shiver with terror at the thought of 
France being within some hundred and fifty miles of the 
Suez Canal. As long as we command the sea the possession 
of Syria by France will be no menace to Egypt, and if we are 
mad enough to lose command of the sea, it does not very 
much matter who are our neighbours. The string that 
held together the Imperial necklace will have been snapped, 
There will be no necklace left to guard, but only a for. 
tuitous concourse of pearls—a set of curiosities, not the 
glorious heritage of a free and united people. 

Though we have felt it a duty to make it as clear ag 
possible that France, if her heart is set upon Syria, need 
fear no attempt on our part to seize it, or to resent in the 
very least the development of French influence there 
on the greatest scale, we desire, as warm friends and 
well-wishers of France, to be preserved from the appear- 
ance of egging France on to acquire the Holy Land. 
Indeed, to be quite plain-spoken, if we were Frenchmen 
nothing would induce us to lay claim to the possession of 
Palestine, or the exercise of a predominant infiuence there 
of the kind which is sure to lead before long to annexation. 
If the avoidance of the policy of petits paquets is an essential 
principle of war, it is also the last word in the politics 
of Empire. Concentration and consolidation should be 
watchwords of great Colonial Empires. That being so, 
we cannot help thinking that France would be wise to 
concentrate on the development of that magnificent 
Empire which she now possesses in North Africa, and which 
stretches from the borders of Tripoli, through Tunis, Algiers, 
and Morocco, almost to the Bight of Benin. Morocco still 
remains the greatest and most valuable piece of undeveloped 
territory in the world. Not only is its mineral wealth 
enormous, but its fruitful soil and good rainfall render the 
greater part of it only African in name. As far as possi- 
bilities of cultivation and habitation go, the conditions are 
as good as those of Italy, Spain, or Southern France. From 
a great many points of view its natural advantages are far 
greater even than those of Algiers. And France can 
develop Morocco with comparatively little trouble because 
she can work from her oldest and best organized colony. If, 
however, she elects to take over and develop Syria, she 
will be in possession of an isolated stretch of territory 
with very long communications with France, and likely to 
need for many years large subsidies from her Treasury. 
However, this is not our business, but that of the French 
people. All that concerns us is to point out the absurdity 
of imagining that we are going to interfere with French 
aspirations as regards Syria. 

To return once more to our main thesis, as far as we 
are concerned nothing would suit us better than to see 
France in Syria. Somebody must own it. That being so, we 
must obviously want to see it owned by a friendly Power, 
and one which will be able to maintain law and order 
and prevent outbreaks and insurrections, whether political 
or religious, that will produce difficulties in Egypt, or, 
as would be equally bad, in Arabia, the Holy Land of 
the world-wide Moslem faith. France is clearly the ideal 
Power for this purpose. As the second Mohammedan 
Power in the world, she is as deeply concerned as we are not 
to interfere with the rights, the interests material and 
religious, and even the prejudices of those who profess the 
religion of Islam. In a word, we shall not look sour, but 
take off our hats, if we hear the French band playing 
“ Partant pour la Syrie.” 





THE CASE OF THE ‘ APPAM.’ 


A GERMAN commerce destroyer is once more at large } 
she has done a good deal of damage, and may do 
more before she is rounded up, as she certainly will be. 
Her name is said to be the ‘ Méwe,’ but her name might as 
well be anything else. If she is still afloat at the time 
when we write, she may be bearing another name. 
We should not have known even the little we do know 
about her had she not captured the West African liner 
‘Appam’ and sent her in charge of a prize crew into 
Norfolk, Virginia. When one looks back, one cannot help 
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ea — 
reflecting how easily the Germans might have fitted out 
other merchantmen with powerful guns, screened their 
armament, disguised them as neutrals with neutral flags 
nainted large all over them, and passed them round the 
Korth of Scotland in misty weather. “ Easily,” we say, 
pecause it would have indeed been easy to do if there had 
not been the most vigilant service m the whole world 
and watching to prevent such tricks. The sea is 


but the British Navy has 


waiting hin 
so large, and a ship is so small 


in no way proved its marvellous skill and energy more | 


thoroughly than in the fact’ that it has kept the seas free 
of German raiders. Since the destruction of the ‘ Emden 

British ships have ploughed the sea in perfect security, 
except of course for submarines-—but these beloug to 
another category altogether. The amount of mischief 
which can be done even by a tramp steamer with a few 
guns of larger calibre than those used by merchantmen to 
defend themselves against submarines is astonishing. She 
js a fox in the hen-roost. A very small fox can kill a very 
Jarge hen as easily as a small one. Take the ‘ Méwe.’ 
Besides the ‘ Appain,’ she has captured or sunk (probably 
sunk) seven merchantmen of which the total value, including 
cargoes and hulls, was well over a million pounds. And 
the “Méwe’ herself, if she be the ship of that name in 
Lloyd's list, is of only 1,200 tons. Probably she is this 
ship, as the captain’s name, Berg, which has appeared 
jn the narratives of the capture of the ‘ Appam,’ 1s also 


given in Llovd’s list. If this coincidence be not misleading, | 


the ‘ Méwe’ belonged to the Argo line and is a sister-ship | 


of the * Ophelia ’ 
caught scouting in the North Sea disguised as a hospital 


ship. The ‘ Ophelia’ was condemned by a Prize Court, 


and under her new British ownership changed her name to } 


* Huntly,’ and is a member of the group of vessels which 
have heen similarly transferred and are called with appro- 
priate humour the “Hun Line.” It was just like the 
irony of fate to allow the ‘Mowe’ to sink some vessels off 
the West Coast of Africa which had been diverted from 
their ordinary Mediterranean course in order to avoid 
submarines. ‘The list of the ‘ Méwe’s’ victims, so far as 
it is known at present, is as follows: On January 10th she 
sank the ‘* Farringford,’ carrying five thousand tons of 
copper, and the ‘ Corbridge,’ which had six thousand tons 
of coal; on January 15th she sank the ‘ Dromonby,’ with 
five thousand tons of coal, the ‘ Author,’ with a gencral 
cargo, and the ‘ Trader,’ with six thousand tons of sugar ; 
on January 15th she sank the ‘ Ariadne,’ with five thousand 
tons of wheat; on January 17th she sank the ‘ Clan 
MacTavish,’ with a large general cargo including beef. 
The ‘Clan MacTavish ’ fought till she went down with her 
colours flying—a splendid act which will be immortal in 
the deeds of the Merchant Navy. 

According to the story told by the captain of the ‘ Appam,’ 
he was off the coast of Morocco on a clear, bright day 
(January 16th), when he sighted the ‘ Méwe.’ She was 
flying the British flag, aud he never dreamed that she was 
not a British vessel. She came near, and suddenly fired 
a shot across the ‘Appam’s’ bows. The ‘ Appam’ at 
once hove to, and at the same moment a dummy forecastle- 
head fell away from the stranger, revealing a formidable 
battery of guns, The ‘ Appam ’ was surrendered, as resist- 
ance was useless. As it happened, the *Appam’ was 
carrying some German prisoners from Cameroon, and 
these reinforced the prize crew. Passengers feom other 
vessels captured by the ‘Méwe’ were also transferred 
to the “Appam.’ For a time the ‘Méwe’ and the 


{so the Times reminds us), which was | 


_ 


which all German commerce-destroyers during their 
short careers “live on the country.” When it used to be 
said that German raiders could not keep the seas for want 
of coal, no one reckoned with the morals of the German 
Navy. Thus, in due course, after dodging some British 
cruisers whose whereabouts were discovered by intercepting 
their wireless messages, the ‘ Appam”’ arrived at Norfolk. 
Some pretty questions of international law now arise. 
What will happen to the ‘Appam’? Is she a prize ’ 
Or has she become a German auxiliary cruiser? These 
are questions which the United States Government will 
have to answer. Naturally, the Germans are delighted 
to have an opportunity of keeping the Americans in play 
with a new poiut of law, and may be expected to try to set 
off the ‘ Appam’ against the ‘ Lusitania’ negotiations and 
the ridiculous question of the “freedom of the seas.” 
President Wilson has opened some doors for German 
argument by seeming in the past to encourage the idea 
| that Germans have the right to sink merchantmen so long 
as they secure the safety of the crews and passengers. 
But as the law stood before the war it was, of course, 
illegal to sink merchentmen that did not resist. They 
must be taken into port to be condemned by a Prize Court, 
; or if that were not possible they must be released. We 
need not forget this fact simply because Germany has 
travelled so far from legality that such men as the captain 
of the ‘ Mpiden’ and the captain of the ‘ Mowe,’ who have 
observed the bare rules of humanity, seem, by com 
parison, like angels of light. But to discuss the 
points of law immediately raised by the * Appam’s’ 
position. It seems to us as clear as anything can be 





| that she is a prize, because she was captured at ses 


quite in accordance with the rules. Or, rather, we should 


| say that she is on her way to become a prize, for strictly 








“Appam’ kept company, and then the passengers in 
the * Appam ’ witnessed the thrilling fight between the 

Méwe ’ and the ‘ Clan MacTavish ’ on January 17th. The 
anti-submarine armament of the latter was evidently out- 
ranged hopelessly, but nevertheless the Australian freighter 
with her crew of unseasoned amateurs worked her guns 
till she went down as proudly as the * Revenge’ and only 
a few wounded survivors were left struggling in the wate r 
Lhe ‘ Appam’ picked up four of these. After this Berg 
in COMmand of the * Appam,’ was ordered to leave the 
" Mowe’ and make for an American harbour. For four 
days the ‘ Appam’” towed the *‘ Corbridge,” the collier 
Which had been previously captured by the * Méwe.” When 
coal was low in the ‘ Appam's’ bunkers the coal from the 
” Corbridge > was transferred. and the ‘ Corbridge’ was 
then scuttled: 


This was a good example of the way in 





® prize can be condemned only in a port belonging to the 
belligerent country which has made the capture. ‘Till she 
is thus “ condemned” the ‘ Appam’ is not technically a 
prize in the eyes of the law. And yet, as she is still less 
anything clse, it seems only just that the United States 
Government should treat her as a vessel on her way to 
become a prize. The law in this case is clear enough. 
The Hague delegates in 1907 laid it down in Articles 
21, 22, 23 of Convention XILI. that a prize may be brought 
into a neutral port only on account of unseaworthiness, 
stress of weather, or want of fuel or food. The vessel must 
leave as soon as the repairs have been effected, the weather 
has moderated, or the necessaries have been supplied. 
If she does not, the neutral Power must order her to go 
at once. If the order be disobeyed, the neutral Power must 
release the vessel—that is to say, in this case restore 
the ‘Appam’ to the Elder, Dempster Line —and iniera 
the piize crew. It will be very difficult for the 
United States te ignore this rule. Naturally Herr Berg 
has no wish to sail out of Norfolk Harbour, with the 
anti-submarine guns (if they are still mounted) visibly 
proclaiming their inadequacy, because he knows that 
British cruisers will be waiting outside. The Germans, 
therefore, gppeal to an ancient treaty which was, in our 
judgment,gabrogated by the Hague Convention of 1907. ) 
They appeal to the Prussian Treaty with the United States 
of 1799, which was renewed in 1828, and it must be said 
that this treaty has been referred to as valid by both 
Germany and the United States during the present war. 
That fact, however, does not, of course, make it binding 
on third parties. Article 19 of this treatv, as quoted 
by the Times correspondent, runs as follows : — 

“The Vessels of War, publick and private, of both Parties shall 
carry freely, wheresoever they please, the Vessels and effects take 
from theie Enemies, without being obliged to pay any duties, charges, 
or fees to Officers of Admiralty, of the Customs, or any others; nor 
shall such Prizes bo arrested, searched, or pal under legal process, 
when they come to enter the Ports of the other Party, bub my 
frecly be carried out again, at any time, by their Captors, to the 
places expressed in their Commi which the comman ting 
Officers of such \ els shall be obliged to show 


“ns inclined not 


Cermanyv to claim the * Appain’ as 


| @ prize in the Hague sense, but to raise a new issue by 


‘Asserting that, as an armed vessel captured by Gorman 


4ojlors, she is now a German auxiliary cruiser. In that 
ease she would have to be interned till the end of the 
var and then restored to Germany. We cannot think, 


u 
however, that the United States Government can ovcriook 
the Hague Convention, 
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THE ZEPPELIN RAID. 

T may sound strange to say that the result of the 
Zeppelin raid on Monday night was, on the whole, 
very satisfactory. Yet that is a perfectly true statement. 
It is exceedingly satisfactory to know that six, or possibly 
seven, of these monsters of the air could fly over this country 
with hostile intent and yet do such little damage. Though 
these giant engines of destruction were chasing up and 
down England for four or five hours seeking whom they 
might destroy, and though they threw over three hundred 
bombs on six counties, they only managed to kill fifty- 
nine people and to injure one hundred and one—about 
the number of people killed and injured in a month in our 
darkened streets. (We say this merely for comparison, 
and not in the least as antagonists of darkened streets. 
On the contrary, we are wholly convinced that the policy 
of denying guidance to the Zeppelins by darkening our 
towns is a wise and essential policy.) 

It: will be seen from the figures just given that, taking an 
average, it needed about five bombs to kill a man (and that 
man as often as not a civilian), or a woman, or a child. 
As a Zeppelin bomb is a very costly missile, this 
would be a very extravagant business even if the 
Zeppelins always killed combatants. When they kill non- 
combatants the thing is an absurdity. Perhaps it will be 
said, however, that the Germans have aé¢complished a 
good deal more than merely killing fifty-nizie people and 
injuring one hundred and one, because they ‘have done 
a certain amount of material damage. Heré, however, 
the true story of their achievement is also eminently 
satisfactory. If we consider what they might have done 
had luck favoured them, the bill for damages is really 
negligible. Instead of causing “ gigantic explosions and 
serious conflagrations,” as the German official account, 
for once really gay reading, informs us, they only did con- 
siderable material damage in one part of Staffordshire, and 
in no case was any military damage caused. If we may draw 
the official veil for a moment, this means that the actual 
loss caused was a good deal less than that which constantly 
happens from some purely accidental fire or explosion. 
To sum up, six or seven of the most formidable aircraft, 
about as big a fleet as the Germans can manage to produce, 
were let loose on industrial England for four or five hours 
on a night when the climatic conditions were peculiarl 
favourable—when there was no rain, no snow, and no vw { 
Yet, in spite of all these advantages, they did us, from the 
combatant point of view, no harm whatever. When one 
thinks of the unfortunate persons torn to pieces, and of 
the men, women, and children now in hospital suffering 
pain from their injuries, this computation of the damage 
may sound cold-blooded or even brutal. We feel sure, 
however, that the people who have died, could they know, 
or if they know, would be satisfied in that the country has 
not suffered. We are equally sure that this will be the 
feeling of the wounded. For the vast mass of their fellow- 
countrymen there remains a sense of burning indignation, 
and a determination to compel a reckoning with those who 
have scattered their bombs with an absolutely reckless 
disregard of al! the honourable traditions of wan 

If this gigantic and long-prepared foray under ideal 
conditions has been satisfactory to us in its results, it must 
be pronounced as even more satisfactory in the lessons it 
has taught us. In the first place, it has shown that the 
preeautions we have taken are effective. The Germans 
would of course have liked to send their Zeppelins over 
London, and to shrill their paean of hate over the dockyards 
ant arsenals of the Metropolis, to destroy our public 
buildings, and to attempt, what they will never accomplish, 
the subduing of London by terror. They did not send 
their great Zeppelin fleet over London simply and solely 
because they are aware that our preparations for 
meeting them in the London area are so complete that 
the risks are greater than they care to run, or at any 
rate care to run while they have a chance of sowing murder 
broadcast and unmolested and without appreciable danger 
im the Midlands. Put into military language, this means 


that we have been able to deny London to them by ottr 
preparations. No doubt they can come over London if they 
keep some ten oreleven thousand feet up, but on a dark and 
misty night they would not in the least know where they 
were, and would be able to do no more substantial damage 





| 
than they did in the case of Paris. In other words good 
anti-aircraft guns and a good organization of aeroplanes and 
other craft render raids in the protected areas not worth 
the risk. That is one part of the lesson. The other part— 
not so agreeable—is that in places where no preparations 
are made to meet the attacks of Zeppelins—where there 
are no anti-aircraft guns, and where the enemy have 
ascertained this fact—their business is far easier. “ Under 
these conditions, they feel that they can with perfect safety 
come quite close enough to the earth to see what they are 
doing. In a region without guns and without defensive 
aeroplanes a Zeppelin may come down to within one or 
two thousand feet, or even nearer, and do its work un- 
molested. Yet even here, as was proved on Monday 
night, if all lights are extinguished, it is only by an occasional 
piece of good luck that a Zeppelin can make anything in 
the nature of a haul. In other words, if we can deny to 
Zeppelins that part of the air which is, say, eight or ning 
thousand feet above the earth, they can do very little 
damage, or, rather, only do damage by accident. Evey 
if we cannot so deny them, if we keep our lights out the 
damage they can do is not very formidable. 

What shall be done in these circumstances? A hasty 
answer would probably be: “Scatter anti-aircraft guns 
as thick as blackberries throughout the country.” That, 
we venture to say, would be an altogether crude idea. We 
should spend a great deal of money, occupy the time of a 
great many gunners, and sterilize a great many guns that 
might be sent out to do much better work in Flanders or 
elsewhere. Besides, the Germans would soon get to know 
where the anti-aircraft guns were placed, and avoid them, 
A far better plan, it seems to us, would be to deal with 
the Germans by mobile guns. Why not increase the number 
of powerful guns mounted on lorries which can be moved 
from place to place? If we did that, there would be an 
automatic tendency to make the Zeppelins keep to the upper 
air, and thus to deprive them of the advantages they now 
possess in the greater part of England in coming low to 
make good shooting. If there were plenty of mobile guns 
about, though the raiders did not know where, they would 
be suspicious of every high road. A fixed gun as soon as 
it is located is bereft of half its value. A mobile gun 
creates terror, not merely in regard to the places where it 
is, but where it might be and where it is supposed to be. 
Let us, then, make preparation for such mobile guns, and 
let us take the greatest care to keep absolutely secret the 
centres from which such guns will move. Another thing we 
must do is to continue our policy of “ lights out ” whenever 
there are favourable Zeppelin conditions, or whenever 
a raid is known to be going to take place, for in almost all 
cases we now receive a good many hours’ warning. We 
cannot of course put out our blast-furnaces, but in the 
case of most workshops, factories, and towns Monday's 
raid proves that the policy of obscuration can be followed 
with excellent results. To conclude, we have had a taste 
of one of those raids on a great scale which have filled a 
good many minds with awe, if not panic, and nothing 
which will help Germany to win the war has happened. 
On the contrary, we have learnt a good deal as to the 
line of most protection. Of course there always remains 
the possibility of a Zeppelin some day making a lucky 
hit, or shall we say of a random bomb finding its billet in 
a powder factory? To counterbalance this, however, 
there is also always the possibility of an anti-aircraft 
gunner making a lucky shot and bringing down £300,000 
worth of gas, aluminium, and general frightfulness. 





THE APPEAL TO THE SMALL INVESTOR. 


A“ the many Reports issued by multitudinous 
; Committees since the war began, few have been more 
important than the Report of what is known as the Montagu 
Committee, appointed some months ago to deal with the 
problem of saving by small investors. The importance of 
this problem can hardly be exaggerated, but the difficulties 
of solving it are not easily to be overcome. We have to 
deal with the fact that the majority of wage-earners in 
this country are not in the habit of saving money except 
in certain very limited directions. They will subscribe 
to the Trade Union funds for important but limited 
industrial objects ; they will subscribe to clubs to obtain 
funeral or other benefits; and a good many of them will 
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ut money into the Post Office Savings Bank to have 
a handy reserve to draw upon in case of temporary mis- 
fortune. Beyond this, the question of investment hardly 
enters the mind of the average working man. He does 
not understand the buying and selling of stocks, and if he 
finds that Government stocks which he has bought out 
of his Post Office savings decline im selling value he is, 
as Mr. Montagu’s Report mentions, tempted to believe 
that the Government have cheated him. 

To deal with such habits of mind as these is not casy. 
Mr. Montagu’s Committee report that the working man, 
if he makes an investment at all, hopes to obtain three 
objects—to recover his capital intact, to be able to withdraw 
all his money at short notice, and finally to obtain the 
same rate of interest as the large investor. The first two 
conditions are reasonable enough, and any man, be he rich 
or poor, is entitled to say that he will only invest on such 
conditions. As regards the last condition, it is obviously 
jnconsistent with the first two, and it is not easy to see 
why the Montagu Committee should have set it down. 
Doubtless it may be true that Socialist newspapers declaim 
against the higher rate of interest which the wealthy 
investor can obtain, but the British working man who is 
intelligent enough to wish to invest at all is not such a fool as 
to imagine that he can obtain on investments which are abso- 
lutely safeguarded the same rate of interest as on those in- 
volving risk. Indeed, it is not a question between rich and 
poor, but between risk and security. It would be grossly unfair 
to the community if the Government were to give the same 
rate of interest on deposits, which can be withdrawn at 
short notice at their full value, as they give on Government 
loans, which are not repayable till after twenty years, and 
may not in the meantime be saleable except at a heavy loss. 
The soundness of this criticism of the Committee’s Report 
is in fact recognized by the Committee themselves, for 
they record an emphatic opinion against the proposal to 
increase the rate of interest on ordinary deposits in the 
Post Office Savings Bank. They say that the present rate 
of 2} per cent. is as much as the Government can afford to 
pay, and that an increase of the rate would produce an 
insignificant increase in the amount of deposits. 

Passing from this point, which is one of the few points 
open to criticism in the Committee’s Report, we come to 
their main proposals. Theso hinge upon the setting up 
of a new organization for encouraging war savings among 
the working classes. Quite rightly, the Committee point 
out that propaganda is essential to success. In practice, 
working men do not look about for investments; they 
are persuaded by their various societics to put their money 
into clubs for mutual benefit. What is now proposed is 
that effect should be given to this practice upon a much 
larger scale, with the specific object of utilizing for the 
purposes of the war the excess earnings which so large 
a number of the working classes are now fortunate enough 
to draw. The Committee insist that an appeal must be 
made to patriotism rather than self-interest, and on this 
point they are certainly right. Just as working-class 
societies have found that their members will save for 
mutual rather than for individual benefit, so the working 
classes as a body are much more likely to make an effort 
to economize and invest if they are told that they are 
helping their country. The reason is fairly simple. A man 
of a happy-go-lucky disposition, if told by a missionary 
of economy that he ought to save for the sake of his 
own future, will very likely answer that, as far as he is 
concerned, the future can take care of itself. He has 
always managed to rub along without saving, and prefers 
to spend his wages as he gets them. If the same man is 
told that by saving he can render an immediate service 
to his country and to his countrymen who are fighting 
in the trenches, he will probably make a very different 
answer. 

As te the actual composition of these proposed propa 
gandist Committees no comment need be made. It 
may be assumed that the Government will be able, 
with the aid of the local authorities, to obtain a suitable 
personnel. Apart from these propagandist Committees, 
it is further proposed that societies should be created, 
or possibly developed out of existing working-class 
societies, which shall either act as agents for collecting 
Ravings or shall themselves become investing agencies. 
Special facilities are to be given to these societies by the 


Treasury. In particular, they are to be allowed to handle 
Treasury bills of small dimensions, It is proposed that 
a Treasury bill, or the equivalent of a Treasury bill, of 
£1 in nominal value shall be issued at the price of 15s. 6d. 
No interest is to be allowed for the first twelve months, 
but after that interest will be payable on withdrawal. 
If the holder of the bill keeps it for five clear years, hv 
will be entitled to receive a full pound as the equivalent 
of his original 15s. 6d. The suggestion is one of the most 
ingenious that has yet been made. The Committec add 
that this attractive form of investment is to be limited 
te persons whose income is less than £300 a year. It is 
not quite easy to see how that condition is to be enforced 
without very troublesome inquiries. It surely would hav: 
been simpler to say that no one person shall take up more 
than a specified number of these one-pound bills. 

Apart from these positive proposals, the Report of th 
Committee deals in the negative sense with two very 
important points—namely, the suggestions that have been 
made for a bonus loan and for a compulsory loan. As 
regards bonus or lottery loans, the Report confesses that 
the opinion of the Committee was sharply divided. The 
question is by no means a simple one. The experience of 
other countries shows that the State can obtain mone; 
at a slightly cheaper rate by offering prizes to the drawers 
of lucky numbers, in addition to a aceite rate of interest 
to all investors. In our own country many loans were 
raised on fhis plan in the ei hteenth century, but th 
available evidence goes to show that they were not 
brilliantly successful. Even in foreign countries the gain 
is not very great, and on the whole we think the Committee 
were right in refraining from advocating a new departure 
which would excite a great deal of controversy without 
giving any very important financial result. As regards the 
pro for a compulsory loan, the Committee appear 
to have been unanimous in rejecting it. Here again w 
agree. It would be impossible to levy a compulsory loan 
of any magnitude without inflicting very great hardship~ 
in numberless cases. Nor is there any reason to believe 
that the extra capital obtained would be very largely 
in excess of that obtainable by persuasion. If there is t« 
be compulsion at all, it must be applied in the old-fashioned 
way, by means of taxation. 

On this point the Report of the Committee is absolutely 
sound, and we can only regret that after eighteen months 
of war it is still necessary for an official Committee pre- 
sided over by the Secretary to the Treasury to enunciate 
such obvious truths as the following : “ Little useful purpose 
will be served by our recommendations unless other method: 
are taken to secure this end [war saving] by drastic taxa- 
tion calculated to curtail all unnecessary expenditure.” 
Probably never before in history have a Government been 
in the position in which the present Ministry find them 
selves. Instead of the country resenting taxation, taxes 
are being paid with unprecedented promptitude, and on 
all hands the Government are being begged to impose 
further taxes. Why the Cabinct should still hesitate i- 
a matter which no one is able to explain. In the present 
financial year we are only meeting out of revenue about 
four per cent. of the estimated cost of the war. This is 
scandalously inadequate, and must involve an unjust 
burden of Debt upon posterity. Immediately, it involve 
the maintenance of a needlessly extravagant scale of 
living throughout the community, and a consequent 
diminution of effort that ought to be concentrated upon 
winning the war. 





WAR MEMORIALS. 


FEXHE nation should be grateful to the Lord Mayor for 
finding time in the multitude of his duties to encourage 

the work of the Civic Arts Association. But though this is true, 
it is equally true that those who have founded this institution 
| need make no sort of apology for their existence. The great 
| Lord Wellesley once remonstrated with Mr. Pitt for what he 
' thought was an inadequate recognition of his scrvices to the 
| Stale. There had been nothing mean or pinchbeck, he declared, 
in, hig: conduct ; why should there be anything mean or pinch- 

| beck.in his reward ? There has certainly been nothing mean or 
| pinchbeck in the conduct of the men who have borne our burdens 
| and Isid dowa their lives for us on the far-stretched battle line, 
' from Flanders to Gallipoli, from the Tigris to the Cameroons, 
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Surely we cannot do better work than see that there is nothing 
mean or pinchbeck in the monuments which are to record their 
military exploits, perhaps the greatest that the world has ever 
seen. And yet we may be quite sure that if we do not take care, 
if we are not warned, if we leave everything to accident and 
haphazard, we shall find that, however much money wo may 
spend upon them, the monuments to commemorate the noble 
dead and the achievements of the men of special corps or 
of special localities are not worthy of their deeds, Therefore al! 
honour to the band of artists who have determined to watch 
ever and guide the efforts of the nation in this respect. The 
Civic Arts Association thus describes its aims and objects con- 
nected with the war :— 

“Countless memorials of all sorts will, inevilably, be in great 
demand after the war, and unless steps are now taken to provide 
direction and advice to those who will require them, it is certain 
that these will generally be of the usual triviel ond commonplace 
iype to which, unfortunately, we are accustomed. ‘The Committco 
of the Civie Arts Association is devoting considerable attention to 
the subject of War Memorials, and to those possible to people of 
small means as well as to the more costly civic kinds, and to forms 
of relatively humble private and individual. memorials as weil as 
those of a public and collective character, In regard to the latter 
we would suggest that in small towns or villages the best form of 
memorial is citen some useful little building such as @ school or 
public room, or some sort of small local museum. It is probable 
that, in many instances, it may be desired to commemorate. at 
small cost, members of families, or cf institutigme, who have fallen 
in the war, and that, to this end, artists should be cacouraged to 
make simple desigus ef appropriate character, and capable, at a 
trifling cost, of abundant repreduction. It ia also likely that 
survivors of the war may wich fo pessess decorative symbols of 
their naval or military service, and, therefore, that icgimental! 
and other badges, or small ‘statuettes’ presenting navel or 
wilitary types, might well be modelled for reproduction by skilled 
craftsmen. The Civic Aits Association hopes to held, in London 
and within the near future, an exhibition of designs for memorials 
of various kinds, and trusts that is may be found possible to hold 
vimilar exhibitions in other towns.” 





Such are the chief aims of the Association. The names of 
the Provisional Committce give ample warrant that they will 
be well cartied out. They ave as fellows :— 

George Clausen, Esq., R.A; E.R. Debenham, Esq. (Hon. 
Treasurer); Frank Dicksee, Fsq., R.A.; H. RK. Hope-Pinker, Esq. 
(Master Art Workers’ Guild); John Lavery, Exq., A.R.A.; Professor 
W. R. Lethaby, P.S.A.; Miss May Morris; T. Okey, Esq. ; Alfred 
Powell, Esq.; A. FE. Richardson, Esq.; W. Rothenstein, Esq. ; 
fon. R. B. Kay-Shuttleworth (Hon. Secretary) ; Sir Cecil Harcourt 
Smith, LL.D. (Cheirman); Harold Speed, Esq.; Harold Stabler, 
eq. ; Edward Warren, Esq., 2.8.4. ; Henry Wilson, Esq. (President 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society), 

It is difficult to put into one word what should be tho guiding 
principle of the Civic Arts Association. If, however, one were 
forced to find such a word, there would be a pretty general 
agreement that that word must be “appropriateness.” We 
want to encourage the greatest amount of varicty in material 
and design, and in the typo of monument chosen, but always 
the spirit shown must be appropriate to the deeds commemo- 
rated. Pope in one of the “ Moral Essays” comes very near 
the spirit which ought to be encouraged in all our war 
memorials :— 

“'fo build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

‘To rear the column or the arch to bend, 

‘To swell the terrace or to sink the grot, 

In all let Nature never be forgot.” 
The poet was thinking of Jandscape gardening, and we are 
thinking of something much higher. What we must not forget 
is the nature of the deeds commemorated. We must make it a 
sacred obligation upon us that something of their spirit shall 
breathe from the marble or the brass, the stonework or the 
brickwork, which is to tell the story of the Great War to future 
generations. Though no restrictions are to be placed upon 
local effort, we trust, with those who have drawn up the exceed- 
ingly able inaugural memorandum of the Civic Arts Association, 
that a good deal of the commemorative work will take the form 
ef permanent buildings or else of the decoration of existing 
buildings. And here let us say that itis greatly to be hoped that 
ve shall have recourse to the painters as well as to the sculptors. 
For example, provided that the wall-space were adequate, it 
is impossible fo imagine a better memorial than a fine series. of 
wall-paintings in some big school or civic hall. 

Too narrow a definition of the word “ appropriateness ” 
must, of course, be avoided. We must not fall into the error 
of thinking that only battle scenes on the plain of Flanders 
or the hills of Gallipoli would provide appropriate picture 
memorials, Ono can imagine a very appropriate series of 





pictures in which there wes not a sing!e trace of the drums and ! 


; proved himself an adept in the art of inscription, 





tramplings of the battlefield. Suppose, for instance, you were 
erecting a monument to a regiment of the county of Suney— 
say to the West Surrey Regiment (The Queen’s). In such a case 
a series of pictures illustrating the beauties of that county in its 
woods, waters, wastes, and noble stretches of down and forest 
land might form an exactly appropriate memorial to that dis. 
tinguished corps. It would show the type of country, the 
natural conditions which have bred the men who did the great 
deeds of arms done in Belgium, before Ypres, and on the shores 
of the Aegean by the various battalions of The Queen's, 

Before we leave the subject we may be permitted to express 
the hope that ihe art to which we are especially beholden will 
not be forgotten—the art of letters.\ ‘There is nothing more 
difficult to write, and yet nothing more necessary, than a good 
inscription on 2 public monument. ‘The greatest possiblo care 
should be taken to prevent such inscriptions from being tumid, 
pompous, or in bad taste on the one hand, and tame, bald, mean, 
and empty on the other. It has been sometimes said that the 
English language does not lend itself to lapidary inscriptions, 
We cannot agree. That it is difficult to write concisely and in 
the memorial spirit in English may be true, but it is a difficulty 
which can and must be overcome. We suggest that besides 
Committees to superintend the work of the figurative arts, we 
should have a Committee of men of letters, not to interfere with 
or to dictate what should be said on the local monuments, but 
to offer advice, assistance, and criticism. Tt is obvions that 
good work conld be done in this respect. You may often see 
what would be an exceedingly beautiful and moving inscription 
ruined by one infelicitous word or phrase. If a Committee 
of men of feiters could correct such infelicitiez, and prevent 
good work in the other arts from being marred by bad work 
in words, they would lay the nation under a deep debt of 
gratitude. We aro not going to be so daring as to nominato 
such a Committce, but we do trust and hope that among them 
will be such mea as Mr. Kipling and Sir Henry Newholt. Wo 
say this of the latter not only because he is a man who knows 
soldiers and loves and honours them, but because he has already 
Who could 
deny a place on such a Committee to the man who wrote the 
soul-shaking words for the inscription on a monument in a 
College chapel — 

“Qué procul hine—the legend's writ, 
The fronticr grave is iar away— 
Qui ante diem periit, 
Sed miles, sed pro patria.” 
The author of such verse could not fail to be a safe guide to 
those who are seeking high and noble words for high and nobie 
deeds, 

Let no one accuse us of being pedantic in laying so much 
stress upon the necessity of making our inscriptions living and 
inspiring, and in taking care that they should go straight home 
to the hearts of men. We have proved our people a noble 
people, and we want to make sure that such nobility shall not 
die out among us. But one of the best ways of doing this is to 
let no man grow up out of reach of some memorial which will 


| bring to mind the duties done by his fathers—duties which 


some day he himself may be called upon to perform. We have 
quoted Pope once already in his most didactic vein. We will 
quote him again in a less familiar guise, when he wrote of how 
to breed in men’s minds the thoughts that make a man a 
true lover of his country. He is speaking of the influence 
exerted by the home of a true patriot. But the words are no 
less appropriate to the lessons that flow from the monumental 
stone ; 


“ Beneath thy roof, Argyll, are bred 
Such thoughts as prompt the brave {: 
Stretch’d out in honour’s nobler bed, 
Beneath a nobler roof—the sky.” * 


Those are the thoughts which we want our memorials to 
prompt in the hearts of the English people. 
ty one sense it may be true that patriotism cannot be taught, 
since you cannot teach what you cannot define. If you 
could rationalize patriotism, it would be very plain sailing to 
teach it. But it is just the mystical quality of patriotism which 
defies definition. If you try to rationalize it as a principle, it 
becomes something material and ordinary and loses its spiritual 
beauty. The love of country, which is but a larger love of home, 


* These lines have already been quoted by us, but we feel sure that our 
readers will not object to read them once again, 
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is an instinct with all children brought up in reputable surround- 
ings, just as love of parents is always present in children unless 
it has been expelled by hardness and violence. The instinctive 
love of children for their parents will survive much harshness, and 
it is never more independent of reason—or more pathetically real— 
than when it is manifested under these conditions. Kingsley 
understood this when he described the love of Alton Locke for 
his terribly unsympathetic mother. You cannot define the 
mystery of patriotism any more than you can define love, or 
sleep, or death. But this seems to us to be the only sense in 
which you cannot teach patriotism, and it is a sense which is, 
unfortunately, seized upon and emphasized to the obliteration 
of all other senses by those who want an excuse for not trying 
to do a difficult thing. It is only too true that there are blatant 
and vulgar ways of teaching patriotism—ways which brush the 
bloom off the fruit and make dull and gross what should be 
delicate and graceful. The solution—it is a hard saying, no 
doubt—is not to pretend that you can rationalize patriotism as 
a principle, but to undertake to guide patriotism already existing 
in some degree, visibly or invisibly, in every child, so as to make 
it, instead of a clamorous and provocative thing, a thing of 
good repute, fair and honourable, and a rule of life and (if need 
be) of death for every man. This is to leave untouched and 
unexplained the central mystery of patriotism, which, indeed, 
can scarcely be handled without being defiled, but to be careful 
to suggest and encourage the workings of the spirit in countless 
acts in the past and the present. ‘‘ Do not be afraid,” we would 
say, “of making a mystical appeal. Do not be afraid of affirming 
the existence of patriotism while you cannot profess to 
analyse it. Ee content to trace it in its manifestations—to 
show how this deed of high honour or brave sacrifice would 
be the mark of the patriotic man, and that conscienceless or 
cowardly deed the mark of the unpatriotic man.” In this 
fashion reverence will grow, and the truth will dawn on 
vyouth that patriotism is an inspiration rather than a code. It 
is much more than a code because it contains 
* Ail that the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb.” 

So far we can agree with the theory, but certainly not with the 
deduction, of those who tell us that the teaching of patriotism 
is impossible. We do not agree that in practice it can only 

Vincan a saturnalia of flag-waving, idol-worshipping, and bombast. 
We have often asked for the teaching of patriotism in the very 
practical if secondary sense in which it can be taught. A recent 
French circular from the Ministry of Public Instruction pointed 
out that the réle of education at the moment was to second 
the French armies by informing the boys and girls of France 
why their country was fighting—for what past, for what future, 
for what ideas. That is what we also need in British schools. 
We do not want a vainglorious and militaristic conception of 
life; but we do want—what is the exact reverse—such a well- 
applied love of one’s country that every child may grow up to 
think it worth while to devote his life so far as he can, or to 
Jay it down if necessary, in order to maintain this country as 
the inviolate home of liberty, and as a great exemplar of the 
political art of conceding liberty to others. A child can be 





taught that it is base to consent to tyranny, and it is nonsense | 
| school is to his school companions. The Germans’ ‘ Hymn of 


to say thet such teaching as this is impossible. You can justify 
patnotism even though you cannot dissect it. You can tell 
children how great and good men spent their lives or lost them 
in stamping out cruelty or injustice; and how our adminis- 
trative services throughout the Empire labour in the tradition 
that we must govern for the good of the governed, and not, as 
was the way of ancient Rome, to enrich the central Treasury. 
If those things be taught successfully, ceremonial reverence for a 
flag may be, and ought to be, practised with spiritual profit 
because every child will know that the flag is respected for 
what it represents. 

Lord Cromer in a recent examination of the means of teaching 
patriotism in elementary schools could not discover anything 
at all satisfying. The Code of Regulations says (very well, 
8o far as it goes, but how colourlessly !) that “ the school should 
enlist, as far as possible, the co-operation of the parents and 
the home in an united effort to enable the children, not merely 
to reach their full development as individuals, but also to 
become upright and useful mombers of the community in 
which they live, and worthy sons and daughters of the country 
to which they belong.” The Board of Education's Suggestions 
for the Teaching of History point out that the children should 
be taught “ respect and sympathy for other nations and races.” 








So they should; but thoy should also be taught the need for 
respect and sympathy towards their own country. Teachers 
are advised to take children when they can to visit historic 
monuments—Nelson’s ‘Victory’ is mentioned—but as the 
touch of enthusiasm is entirely wanting in the “ suggestions ” 
they are not likely to strike fire in the mind of the teacher. 
The Welsh Department of the Board has done much better 
than any other Department so far in issuing helpful pamphlets. 
We mentioned some time ago St. David's Day, which was 
published in connexion with the five hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Owen Glendower and the hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Sir Thomas Picton. The Welsh Depart- 
ment has now gone further along the right line by issuing 
Patriotism (3d.). 

It is something that the Welsh Board, in the confident hops 
of being able to expound the idea profitably and without offence, 
is no longer afraid of the word “ patriotism.” The word appears 
in startling but impressive isolation on the cover of the book. 
“In ‘ our country,’ we read, “ every boy and girl, every man 
and woman, has a share: in serving ‘our country’ every one 
must take a part. The symbol of the unity of the scattered 
peoples who belong to ‘ our country’ is the Union flag. That 
unity shelters us and keeps the British Empire together. <A 
proof of what we owe to our unity under that flag is the security 
we enjoy to-day under its splendid protection.” The critical 
might easily complain that there is here some confusion between 
cause and effect, not to say some verbal ambiguity, unbecoming 
in a Department of the Board of Education. The shelter and 
splendid protection are provided, of course, not by the * unity,” 
but by the “ flag”—and it might be simpler to say outright, 
for the instruction of children, that the flag in this case means 
the Navy. But perhaps the Board of Education has so long 
sought safety in vague or propitious phrases —just as the Greeks 
called the Furies the Eumenides—that it was thought to bx 
tempting fortune too far to speak of the Navy. But really we 
have no desire to be critical. The pamphict is so well charged 
with the right kind of. stuff that we hail its appearance with 
joy and congratulate the Welsh Department. The conclusion 
of the section entitled “ Our Country,” from which we have 
already quoted, is excellent. There is a glow of pride anc 
enthusiasm in it which we have found in no similar profession 
of faith from the Board of Education :— 

“ This, then, is ‘ our country,’ to which we are proud to belong ; 
this the land which we must be willing to serve: these the liberties 
we should be eager to defend, even to the last drop of our blood. In 
serving and defending ‘ our country’ we believe we are doing service 
to the human race. The British Empire—‘ our country’ in its 
widest sense—does not consist of subjugated nations; it is the home 
of free peoples: therein lies its strength and the ground of our pride 
in it. We must sce to it that we keep it free: we must strive to 
make it better.” 

Here is another admirable passage which follows a list of some 
abominable acts by the Germans : 

** No man, and no nation, imbued with the true spicit of Patriotism 
would practise or approve them. Not enough to think we are right 
in our conduct towards other nations: we must be sure that we do 
right—must, by our high standarl of conduct, convines othe: 
nations that we * play the game’ fairly, must act honestly and nobly 
by them. Bullying, blustering, swaggering behaviour to othes 
nations just as objectionable to them as a hig bully’s conduct in 


Hate’ is unworthy of any great nation. 
Again :— 
f 


“A hundred years ago our fathers had Lo face a terrible danger 
as wo do now—that of seeing their liberties swept away by Napcicon, 


whose armies threatened Europe as Gormany’s do to-day. The 
rose up and fought until they won, and, by their sacrifices, they gave 
their children and grandchildren safety for a hundred years. 1 i 


now our task to do the same—our fathers’ voices are calling to us 
*We did it for you—you do it for your children’: that is why we 
are at war now. These hundred years of security, for which our 
fathers paid a heavy price, have given us inereased wealih and 
comforts which we have enjoyed in the past--great hooks have been 
written, schools and colleges have been founded, inventions and dis 
coveries have transformed our life, arts have tlourished, civilization 
has spread, with all its accompanying advantages. We muect not, 
however, forget that honour and freedom are above all th 

It should be understood that the book is intended merely 
to supply notes of ideas for teachers to follow and expand. 
It has been reserved for the Celtio heart to show the way to other 
Departments. The Welsh Department acts in all sincerity, 
for, as the Welsh proverb says: “ Hateful is the man whe 
does not love the land in which he was reared.” —_Patriotism 
exists, and fortunately—since we cannot—we need not explain 
it. It is simply for the elementary schools te make it noble oz 


detestable. 
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— 


A STUDENT, HIS COMRADES, AND HIS CHURCH. 

‘Tf is with many misgivings that “A Student in Arms” 
F offers the present article to the readers of the Spectator. 
It is so horribly egotistical, being frankly a record of personal 
experiences and resultant personal beliefs, that it can only be 
written in the third person. He has no right to imagine that 
any one is interested in his personal opinions or history, and 
yet he has a feeling that a certain number of his readers are 
clined to class him as a bit of a fraud, and that is a state of 
affairs which he does not want to continue. ‘ Who is this 
fellow ? Some of his articles aren't bad; but why this bitter 
and prejudiced attack on the Church, and this hasty and unjust 
condemnation of the clergy, when a few weeks ago he was pre- 
tending to be a Churchman himself? Probably he is one of 
those modern sentimentalists wh» are full of sloppy ideals, and 
empty of sound principles; whose beliefs are nebulous, and 
their ideals impracticable.’ That is the sort of judgment 
that he wants to appeal against. 

In order to render what follows intelligible it is unfortunately 
necessary to go into a little bald personal history. The Student 
was in a Service Battalion, and very early in the proceedings 
was made a sergeant. He remained a platoon sergeant for about 
nine months, with “the beloved Captain” as his subaltern. 
Then, for reasons which only concern himself, he descended with 
a bump to the rank of private, and was transferred to a different 
company. He is now a temporary Second Licutenant on pro- 
bation-- for his sins. 

So much for that. One Sunday morning the Student, who 
is now transferred to the home establishment, went, as his 
custom is, to Holy Communion, where he took the Bread and 
Wine in the visible company of the Sergeant-Major’s wife and 
daughter. But when he shut his eyes he saw a whole host of 
figures that he knew and loved kneeling, as he thought, at his 
side Yet this was the perplexing part, that, so far as he knew, 
a great many of them had never been to Communion in their 
lives, or even to church, unless they were marched there. They 
were his old comrades. Then afterwards, when he ought to 
have been at Matins, he was wandering through the woods like 
nny heathen, and the same throng accompanied him. In fact, 
all that day he had only to shut his eyes, and there they were. 

There was Fred, who had been his assistant-sergeant in the 
old platoon. There he was, with his short, stodgy figure, his 
red cheeks and waxed moustaches, his black eyes and truculent 
voice. For eight long months they had slept and worked and 
amused themselves side by side, with never an angry word or a 
misunderstanding, never a note of jealousy or of pique. They 
had grown in mutual comprehension and respect and affection 
without ever saying a word about. it. Then, on the last night, 
when the Student told his chum that he was to be a private the 
following day, Fred the inarticulate spoke words that the Student 
will never forget: words which showed a sympathy, an under- 
standing, end a generosity which a man is lucky to meet with 
once in a. lifetime. 

Then there were the boys of the old platoon. There 
Wullie, the dour pessimist from Manchester way, who died in 
England. Wullie wis, I doubt not, a good workman in civil 
life; but he was sadly awkward at his drills. The Student, who 
was his sergeant, was for ever pointing out his deficiencies, as it 
but at last Wullie could bear it no 


was 


was his business to do; 


longer, and, losing his temper, told the sergeant in the plain | 


language of the North Country that he had him set, and did not 
give him a chance. And because the Student, who was his 
sergeant, kept his temper, and was able to recognize the genuine 
grievance of a real trier, and answered with soft encouraging 
words, Wullie never forgot it, and was his staunch supporter 
till the end. 

Then there was Tommy, the Londoner with the big nose and 
the lively temperament. Tommy was Wullie’s chum, because 
both were straight, clean-living men, and faithful to their wives. 
And though their temperaments, aye, and their class, were so 
different, their principles were the same, and both had suffered 
for them in the rough life of the working world. 

There was Dave, too. Dave was a pit lad from Lancashire. 
His speech was plain and homely, not to say pungent. His 
humonr wes quaint and pithy. His strength and will to work 


were without equel. He was a faithful and loving husband and 
father to the little woman and the kiddies in the far Lancashire 
village; and because the Student, who was his sergeant,was once 
able to help him a bit to go and see a child who was dying, Dave 





never forgot it. And when the sergeant fell from his high 
estate Dave said “‘ nowt,” but used to purloin his mess-tin and 
make it shine like silver, for in that art he was mighty cunning : 
end the Student knew wha he meant. and will not forget. 

Then there was little Jim from “Brum,” aetat. sixteen. He had 
the awkward grace of a young colt, and the innocent, pathetic 
eyes of an antelope; mischief and secret mirth lurked in the 
corners of his mouth ; and his heart was strong and undismayed, 
like the heart of a young lion. Jim shall not be forgotten. 

Besides these, there were the lads of the company in which 
the Student found himself after his descent. There was Billy, 
who, when the Student was feeling rather awkward and dazed 
after his rapid fall in rank, took possession of him, and con- 
stituted himself the most loyal and unselfish friend that ever 
man had; Billy, the most modest lump of efficiency that ever 
wore a stripe and shall wear a star. 

There was D——, the genial boon companion, generous 
friend, and faithful lover. There was Albert, the silent and 
reserved and observant ; who did not quickly give his loyalty 
to any man, but who, when he did give it, gave without stint. 
There ‘was Jack, the lion-hearted bomber, who was always 
most cheery when cheerfulness was at 2 premium. 

These are but a few of the comrades with whom the Student 
held silent communion that Sunday morning; yet only one 
of them had ever knelt at his side in the flesh to receive the 
Bread and Wine of life. They were the comrades of a year 
ago. Now they are seattered. Some are dead and some maimed, 
some are still fighting and some promoted. Never again shall 
they meet in this world. Yet the Student prays that if ever he 
forgets them or is ashamed of them, he may be cut off from the 
company of honest men. Of the Church in which he believes 
they are members, whether they know it or not. The Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit in Whom he believes are their 
God too, whether they know it or not. For the Fathor is the 
Giver, and the Son is the Lord, and the Spirit is the Inspirer of 
all good life; and if these were not good, the Student is a 
blasphemer, and ealls evil good, and good evil. The Student 
calls himself a Churchman. He believes in the Holy Catholic 
Church invisible, wherein is, and shall be, gathered up “ all we 
have hoped and dreamed of good.” He also calls himself an 
English Churchman. But he will never be satisfied or cry “‘ All's 
well” till the Church of England is the Church of all good 
men and women in England, and until all the good thoughts 
and decds in England are laid at the feet of the Lord of All 
Good Life, through the medium of His body the Church. Yet 
when he criticizes the Church of England he is not blaming any 
particular body of men such as the clergy. Organization, 
methods, clerisy, laity, all are lacking. Human nature is frail 
and sinful. These things must be so. Yet he accounts it damnable 
treachery, faithlessness, and blasphemy to sit down under it. 
To rest content with the inevitable is surely the negation of 
faith. A Srupenr rs Arms. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’) 
Sm,—You refer in the Spectator of January 22nd to an inter- 


| jection made by another Member, while I was endeavouring to 


state in the House of Commons the Quaker position with regard 
to war: “ What if the Germans took your wife?” It would 
have been difficult to give a full reply at the moment without 
turning from the wider issues with which I had to deal, but I 
recognize the importance of the question, and as you have raised 
it again, perhaps I may be allowed to reply to it now. If my 
wife did not share my views, I might not unreasonably be felt 
to be imposing an unfair risk upon her, or shielding her only 
through the sacrifice of others. Quaker women as a community 
share to the full the view of the Society of Friends on war, and 
have in the past shown their willingness to act upon it. When 
the other English Colonies lived in constant feud with their 
Indian neighbours, and protected themselves against them by 
force of arms, individual families amongst them fell victims to the 
cruelty and lust of the savage warriors, but for sixty years the 
Quaker settlers of Pennsylvania lived unarmed and uninjured, 
trusting to the answering response which their faith evoked in 
the hearts of men whom all others treated as cruel barbarians. 
We believe that the Divine Spirit, which is at work in the 
hearts of all men and can reach even the worst and most cruel, 
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would be as able to touch the conscience of the German soldier 
as the heart of the savage. If we have to suffer even the worst 
outrage, it is what the Christians had to face, and did in fact 
endure, in the first centuries at the hands of the Imperial 
Roman persecutors :— 

kpeirrov yap d&ya0orooirras, ef Bédo: 7d OAnua Tot Beat, TarXew 7 
KaxomoourTas. 


—I am, Sir, &c., T. Epmunp Harvey. 


{To THE Eprror OF TUR “ SPROTATOR.”’} 
Sm,—It is curious how violent and how illogical a pacificist can 
become when he is asked an awkward question which he is 
unable to answer. Mr. T. E. Harvey in the course of the 
debate on the Military Service Bill made a speech of the extreme 
non-resistance type; rather than oppose foree by force he 
would let a German take his all. “ What would you do if a 
German took your wife?” interjected a Member. It was a 
brutal, but at the same time an extremely pertinent and crucial, 
question. It goes to the root of the pacificist heresy. Is resist- 
ance so wrong that there is no wrong greater? Mr. Harvey 
prudently ignored the question. ‘To have noticed it would have 
been to place himself in a dilemma, one horn of which would 
have impaled his heart, the other his head. Imprudently, 
however, 2 “ Married Quaker,” in your issue of January 29th, 
takes up the challenge, and, filled with pacific fury, rushes 
blindly on to the intellectual horn which Mr. Harvey was so 
careful to avoid. ‘ Married Quaker’s” heart is all right. If 
a German, he says, were to take his wife, he would “ endeavour 
to make it unpleasant ’ for him. No distribution of “ Fellowship 
of Reconciliation” literature on this occasion! Excellent 
“Married Quaker”! He would give the German the time of 
his life. The German, of course, would object. There would be 
a battle royal. Oh that I might be in the neighbourhood to 
witness it and lend a hand! It is to be hoped, however, that 
a soldier or two with effective weapons might also be there 
to assist this unarmed and untrained militarist in his unequal 
conflict. Otherwise he and his wife could hardly hope to escape 
the fate which has overwhelmed the Belgians in similar 
circumstances. But if “‘ Married Quaker’s ” heart is vindicated, 
how about his head ? What has become of his pacificism, and 
where is his doctrine of non-resistance ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. F. J. C. Hearnsuaw. 


{To THe EpivoR OF THe “ SPECTATOR."'} 
Sim,—A few days ago, in the House of Commons, a man of some 
courage asked a question of the “conscientious objector to 
warfare.” Unfortunately, owing perhaps to our national polite- 
ness, the question was indirect enough for your correspondent 
in last week's issue comfortably to evade. We—the women of 
England, who have read with shuddering horror the accounts of 
the gross and indecent treatment of Belgian and French girls 
by German soldiers—ask that same question more direcily. 
We hold our lives as lightly as many of our brave defenders 
hold theirs, but the nightmare horror of what an invasion of 
England by the Germans would mean to ws must be faced by 
every woman who values her honour far more than life. We ask 
of the “ conscientious objector to man-killing’’ whether he would 
stand by and see us—his mother, his sister, his sweetheart, or 
even merely his fellow-countrywomen—wantonly outraged, 
when he had the power to keep the gross offender away from 
the door. And that question must be answered. In Belgium 
no doors were to be locked, not even a bedroom door! And our 
children—little girls and schoolgirls—would he stay his hand 
and let these innocents be worse than slaughtered in his presence ? 
Surely God Himself would despise the man who, sheltering 
behind the letter of his Commandment, “Thou shalt do no 
murder,” would allow the woman He gave him to be worse 
than murdered by another.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An ENGLISHWoMAN BY THE Gaace oF Gop. 





CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 

{To THe Eprror oF THE “ Srecraror.”’j 
Sin,—Seeing the letter signed “ Without Prejudice” in your 
issue of January 22nd, may I, as a Quaker, protest against the 


idea which I fear the world is forming about the Society of | 


Friends ? This misconception is excusable, and no doubt due 
to the proceedings of a certain section of Quakers who have 
seen fit to send up minutes to the Prime Minister on the subject 
of conscription, &c., and the man in the street naturally concludes 
this is the view of the Society at large. It cannot be too widely 
known that thez2 is a large section of Quakers whose opinions 





are not voiced by these manifestoes—a section who do not write 
to the papers, or send up minutes to the Government, but who 
for over a year have been acting according to their consciences, 
and not talking Between two and three hundred young men 
Quakers have joined H.M.’s Forces in defence of their country 
and its honour, and already several have made the supreme 
sacrifice. Whilst respecting the really religious conscientious 
objection to combatant service, it is to many of us quite incon- 
ceivable that any man can receive and enjoy the protection 
he does (due entirely to the Army and Navy) and yet refuse 
to aid his country and stand by her in her hour of distress. 
The suggestion of * Without Prejudice that every man who 
claims exemption on conscientious grounds should pay to the 
State a sum (the problematical value of his life—the life he is 
saving by the death of other men) seems an economically sound 
one, and certainly a just one. Others are viving their most 
precious possessions, the lives of their dearest and best. It 
is mere casuistry to pretend that Quakers are of one mind 
in this terrible crisis of their country’s history ; while eminently 
a peace-loving community, it ought to be known to the world 
that Quakerism is not primarily a “ Peace Society,’ but goes 
much deeper.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
A Quaker Motner or Taree Orricers, 





{To THE EpitoR OF THK “ SpacTaTor.”} 

Sir,—We to whom conscience forbids military service are quits 
ready to bear patiently the odium of an unpopular cause. There 
is, however, one taunt frequently levelled against us of so unfair a 
character that it seems to demand rebuttal. We are taunted 
with accepting on our own behalf and on that of our families 
the protection we will not help in giving to others. We no more 
accept the protection of the State than we accept its taxation 
If our neighbours kill Germans and say they do it to protect us, 
we cannot prevent them. If they take portions of our income 
for military purposes, we are equally helpless. But it is just 
as inaccurate to say that we accept such action on the part of 
our neighbours as that a forcibly fed prisoner accepts the food 
crammed down his throat. We believe that the protectors 
themselves cause the peril they strive to stem. Had Belgium 
and France no army, their lands would be unravaged, their 
peoples unhurt. But even were it not so, even if we had to 
deal with foes who slew and ravaged in mere wantonness, there 
are those, I think, who would still put their trust in the word of 
Christ and not in the arm of flesh. ‘ Not a hair of your head 
shall perish.” Evil is powerless permanently to hurt those who 
trust in God. We cannot presume to judge our friends who 
read their Gospel differently. We can admire and reverence the 
heroic sacrifices they are making for what they believe to be 
the right. But we ask them to extend the like tolerance and 
respect to us, even though our belief be at present that of a 


minority.-—1l am, Sir, &c., G. C. ArMstTrona, 





WOMEN AND FEAR, 
{To THs EpiTor OF THe “ SrectTaror.”’| 
Sir,—In a recent article, “* Women and Fear,”’ you contrast the 
attitude of American and English women towards war: 

“Ts it not a curious parallelism of contradiction which is go-ng 

on at the same time in the United States ? There the fear of suffering 
in the world . . . causes women to exalt their capacity for 
immediate compassion above their conviction that righteousness 
may sometimes be reached only through suffering. They denounce 
the suffering of men in war as such an evil in itself that nothing 
can atone for it--not even liberty, we suppose. Therefore they sing : 
‘I didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier!’ The American pacificist 
movement is mainly a women’s movement. And the real motive 
of it is fear.” 
I do not believe that the British character has so degenerated. 
The losses and demoralization of a great war are a more recent 
experience to Americans. There is undoubtedly less interest in 
public affairs among both men and women of the well-to-do 
classes in America than in England. This is partly due to the 
disgust bred of post-bellum corruption, to ovcr-immigration, and 
to the loss in war of the best of the generation which is passing. 
Fear of the evils which result from a great war is a less ignoble 
thing than fear of suffering. Personally, I wish we were fighting 
with the Allies, both for our sakes and for yours. By the way, 
the drivel, * 1 Didn’t Raise My Boy to be a Soldier,” was written 
by aman; the “ Battle Hymn of the Republic ” by a woman :— 
‘“* Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord ; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath ace 

stored ; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of Hi 

His truth is marching on. 


terrible swift sword; 
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In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me: 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on.” 


Another American woman addresses England :— 
“ Haughty art thou, and they are bold and free, 

As well befits who have descent from thee, 
And who have tredden brave the forlorn way. 
Children of thine, but grown to strong estate ; 
Nor scorn from thee would they be slow to pay, 
Nor check from thee submissly would they bear ; 
Yet, Mother England! yet their hearts are great, 
And if for thee should dawn some darkest day, 
At ery of thine, how proudly would they dare!” 


—I am. Sir, &e., A New Encrianp Woman. 


AN AMERICAN ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
{Ye TRE EpiTor oF Tar “ Sprcrator.”] 
Siz.—-Mr. Booth Tarkington, the well-known American novelist, 
in an article in the Melropolitan gives the following brilliant 
seupmnary of the correspondence which preceded the war. I 
think it will interest your readers.— I am, Sir, &e., Z. 

“ Studying the ease, the public discovered that there is a horrible 
kind of jargon in use among diplomatists. It should be dene away 
with as soon as possible, for it is seventeenth-century, not twentieth ; 
but it belongs to the repulsive courtesies of the ducllo, and will 
probably be found necessary so long as nations remain duellists. 
Our public was shocked to find that Governments use euphonies 
to cover blasphemies; they talk freely of throat-cutting, ear-split- 
ting, and disembowelling, but always in words that suggest the 
degeneracy of some morbidly truculent College Professor, suave as 
cold cream and sinister as Sitting Bull. Now, disentangling the 
meanings and releasing them from ‘diplomatic usage,’ we found 
thot the following bit of dialogue had preceded the war :— 

Austria: (To Serbia) You scoundrel, get down on your knees 
and cat ten mouthfuls of dirt! Do it in one minute, or Pll shoot! 

Russia: (To Austria) Til shoot if you do, (To Serbia) Eat al! 
the dirt you possibly can; do your best to keep him from shooting. 
J don’t want to have to shoot. 

ENGLAND, Franck, AND Iraty ;: (7'0 Austria) Please wait a minute. 
(To Germany) Austria is your brother; he does exactly what you 
tell him to do. Ask him to wait just a minute longer before he 
shoots. We can arrange this to satisfy Austria if you'll get him 
not to shoot. 

Germany: No, 

Srensra (on his knecs and swallowing): There! I've eaten nine 
mouthfuls, and I wéll eat the tenth if you'll give me just a few seconds 
lor digestion. 

Austria: No, your minute is up and J shoot. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE (imploring Germany): Please stop him! 
You are the only one who can. Won't you say a word to stop him ? 

CGerMany: No. 

Russia (Leginning lo load his old-fashioned shotgun): I hope you'll 
stop him. See here, Austria, can’t we talk things over and see if 
there isn’t a better way out ? 

Austria: Perhaps we could if-—— 

GiERMANY (inierrupting): Russia, quit loading that gun! 

tussta: ) ean’t while things are in this shape, but I will quit 

Joading at once if Austria will promise not to shoot Serbia. 
‘ERMANY (interrupting): I love peace and T have done more than 
mortal may to preserve it. The sword is forced into my hands, 
‘vidently by Cod, and I defend myself. (Draws two well-oiled and 
loeded pump-guos of a magnificent new model and begins to shoot, 
white Pru: and England run home to get their guns.) 

Search cs we might, we could find no true substitute for this 

We have read and listened eagerly—yes, anxiously and 
hopefully --to everything the Germans had to say; we wanted to 
see the case of their Government in a happier light; but nothing 
aitered the substance of the Governmental conversation just given.” 


WAR. 








eialogue, 


*SPECTATOR’S ” ECONOMIC CONTESSION, 

{To Ti) 
We are all devoutly on our knees, and no organ such as 
yours, with such traditions, will be pontifical in the days at 
hand whether as to politics or economics, But economic science, 
* banished to Saturn,” is coming back from that planet to this, 
and men’s minds here are receptive as never before in our day 
to the voices of the ereat dead who while alive cried in the 
wilderness, and then in sheer weariness just turned their faces 
to the wall. J! have in the past few weeks read again old letters, 
dating back thirty years, and written to me by two great “ Free 
Traders ’—-the one ‘*Cobden’s favourite disciple,’ Sir Louis 
Melict, the other a transcendent economist, because in his 
political economy he included the whole social structure of 
things, the late Professor Emile de Laveleye of Liége. 
Both these men pointed out that Free Exchanges were being 
mined and bombed in sight of all men by the broken rates of 
Foreign Exchange. You have allowed me to put their view on 
recerd frequently, hut never at a time when we had such object- 
We have scen the rates of sterling exchange 
the “Gold Standard” United 
‘Hate in rather more than twelve months between a 
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with cur greatest customer, 


States, os 


; endeavouring to “do their bit.” 
Co 








maximum of seven dollars for one pound and four and a half 
dollars for one pound. The Chicago wheat-seller who may have 
sold a quarter of wheat in Liverpool in August, 1915, for two 
sovereigns received nine dollars ; but a year earlier, August Ist, 
1914, he would have received for the very same sterling price 
fourteen dollars. There was no tariff here, but can such an 
altered condition of competition—one so enormously affecting 
the farmer in Minnesota who competes in our market with the 
Norfolk farmer—can that be called “ Free Trade,” far less 
* Fair Trade” ? And when you stop to recall that our Foreign 
Exchange with eight hundred millions of Asiatics has in the 
past thirty years vibrated (taking the Shanghai rate) between a 
tael at three to the sovereign and a tael at eight to the sovereign, 
and that exchange rates with Brazil and the Argentine have 
varied a full hundred per cent. more than have the China rates, 
do you not at last follow why Sir Louis Mailet held that Free 
Exchange was only really “free” given fixed exchange, that 
the break in exchange had undone “ Free Trade.” So recently 
as 1910 the late Lord Avebury wrote to me, at a time when in 
the two years previous the exchanges with China had varied 
fifty-five per cent. : 


* You seem to me to attach undue importance 
to rates of exchange.”” Would that eminent banker and econo- 
mist if alive to-day say so? The world is watching breathlessly 
the fali of 20 per cent, in mark exchange and of 5 per cent. in 
sterling exchange, and says: ‘ Argal it is four to one England 
J am, Sir, &e., Moreton FREWEN, 


” 


wins the war.” 


Brede Place. 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH. 


SpecraTor.”’] 


(To TE EpiToR or Tue “ 
Sm,—-The writer of an article under this title in your issue of 
January 22nd advocates the imposition of a heavy tax on petrol 
and heavier duties on motor-cars, in order to prevent the scandal 
caused by “streams of motor-cars”’ proceeding from London 
to race meetings. It seems difficult to convince some people 
that motors are not used solely in the pursuit of pleasure. 
Having in very large measure superseded horse-drawn vehicles, 
a prohibitive scale of taxation (and the writer of the article 
will not be content with anything less) would inflict unmerited 
hardship upon those who, though living in the country, are 
Strange as it may seem, we 


“ 


country folks have duties to discharge as well as townspeople; 
the distances to be traversed are greater, and we have not the 
facilities aflorded by motor omnibuses, tubo railways, and taxi- 
cabs. There must be many persons situated as I am, far from 
a railway station in a district ill supplied by railways and without 
a horse in their stable. If our sole means of locomotion, other 
than afoot, were taken away, we should simply be condemned 
to exclusion from local government and other business, public 
and private. The writer goes on to complain that “ it is notorious 
that in all classes, with the possible exception of the very rich, 
the scale of expenditure is as high as, or higher than, before 
the war.” I do not know upon what data he bases this estimate : 
certainly not on the household and estate expenditure of those 
establishments with which I am acquainted. The only house- 
holds known to me where expenditure has not been severely 
cut down are those whereof the owners have established hospitals 
for wounded and convalescent soldiers within their walls, and are 
maintaining them wholly or in part at their own expense. 

I am, Sir, &c., Herpert MAXwett. 

Monreith. 





“DOWN GLASSES!” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Srmr,— Kindly permit me to bring to the notice of your readers 
a requisition form now being used in Londonderry in connexion 
with the “ Down Glasses” movement. Such a form might be 
used as a model in other cities by hitherto non-abstainers who 
are willing to do their bit for the Empire.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ROBERT J. PATTERSON, 
West Central Hotel, Southampton Row, W.C. 


“REQUISITION TO THE MAYOR OF LONDONDERRY 
TO SUMMON A CITIZENS’ MEETING. 

As Citizens of the British Empire and Inhabitants of the City of 
Londonderry which has given so generously of its blood and treasure 
to fight for King and Country in this world-wide war that Prussian 
Militarism has forced upon us ; 

Recoenistne the seriousness of the struggle we have yet to wage 
before victory is attained, and the incalculable injury that our 


| defeat and failure would bring not only to ourselves but to the 
' sacred cause of human liberty and freedom throughout the world ; 
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Axp Desininc, moreover, to do all in our power to sce that this war 
ja carried to a speedy and successful issue; : 

We Heresy Regvest You, as Chief Magistrate of the City, to 
convene @ Meeting of Citizens to see if we cannot by common and 
concerted action do something to make our national resources 
more eflective in this momentous war. 

It is especially distressing, at a time when the national expenditure 
reaches the appalling figure of five million pounds per day, that so 
much waste is caused by Strong Drink; and even more distressing 
than the loss of money and the destruction of necessary food-stufls 
is the lowering of the efficiency of our soldiers at a time when the 
utmost possible efficiency must be maintained and every ounce of 
strength must be put into the struggle. 

Most of us have not identified ourselves with definite Temperance 
Work, but we should feel ashamed if, at this crisis in our history, we 
preferred the gratification of our own tastes to the welfare of our 
soldiers and the best interests of our country, and we are convinced 
thai all patriotic citizens are prepared, for the sake of those high 
ideals for which our soldiers and sailors are fighting and which we 
also hold dearer than life, to follow the example of our Gracious 
Sovereign, and of Lord Kitchener, and to abstain from all Intoxi- 
eating Drinks as Beverages FOR THE DURATION OF THE Wan. We 
owe it to our King that we take this step. We owe it also to our 
gallant allies, France and Russie, who at the very beginning of the 


war swept this barrier from their path. It seems to us that it is our 
plain duty to convinee them that we are not lesa determined than 
thev are to deliver the world from the menace of German tyranny, 
cruelty and aggression. For these reasons we request you to call 
a Meeting of Citizens on a suitable date, to consider this matter, 
and to take such st psa the Patriotism of the citizens m ry thinks fi! 


HOURS 


MUNITION- MAKERS’ OF WORKING. 
[To St 
Sir,—In the article entitled “ The Privileges of ‘ Aristocracy 


the writer, speaking of overtime and Sunday working in munition 


tan Epiror OF THE raTor.”] 


factories, states that by these means output is increased only at 





es eae. see pee - 


His translation of John Amos Komensky’s Labyrinthwn Mundi 
may also be noticed. Ho was a member of the Athenacur Club, 
and among his many tastes was a love of horse-racing, He oftea 
visited Ireland in that connexion, and was an excellent judge et 
horses, having bred some good race-horses. When at 
| his beloved Bohemia he resided at the famous old Chateau de 


home ith 





Zampach, situated about a lundred miles from Pracve, and 
there dispens: ad ix spitalits with on open hanel. I often got 
invitations to visit him when in Bohemia, but | was unalle to 
avail myself of the kindne Onlv a few davs before hi« 

; lamented death IT got a letter from him from Territet Montreu 
He had to live in Switzerland, as he could not, with his well 
known sympathies with England, return to ! Htive land with 

safety. There he died in exile, dee ph mnd deservedly regrotted 
by every true friend of Bohemia, and bn ery om . hee mp 
thizes with the aspirations of that gifted people--the Czechs. 

| He did more than My Man of recent times fo make Bol rad 
| England better known to each other ltheir ples acquaintert, 

} No one who loves Bohemian literatrm » takes an interest 

| in its history can ever be unmindfe! viet w we to thir 

genial and gifted nobleman, who, ofter Bo! loved Engtaad 

}so much, and, after his owa  felle i , love’ th 

| English speaking peoples of not only the t (} Kinedom bat 

| the United Stat: , Where shout four veor »he travelled anc 

' lectured before veral of tho principal 1 itis Ves 

to his ashe ! Vi . being tom old, lel dit tig! titiw lat horth, 

praying for his native land's liheratio fan, Sir, &e., 

15 Wellingion Road, Duabh R. oo. Kenny 


RHE LATE SLR CLEMENTS MARKIEAM 








an excessive cost. Perhaps my own experience may interest vo ay 
you. I have just returned home after two months as an un- | Sin, -May FT recall to memory the rds spoken by Charles 
skilled worker in a Tyneside shell-filling factory under Govern. | Kingsley at the introductory imeeti of the Clifton College 
ment control. My hours were from 6 pan. to 7 a.m., with two | Scientific Society, founded on dune 25th, 1869? 
short intervals for meals. Being unused to work of this kind, 1 | If this College museum coukl produ one ma fo pature 
expected to find my position and job very trying, ind so JT did, omen kk dige hike a u a r J oom Soe - 1¢ — Farada 7 
but not in the way I had anticipated. Apart from the long | meget en ae os - a th ns =~ al 
hours, I did not find the work I was give. to do at all beyond my makes Julius Caesar long «9 the stmmit ! m bition 
powers ; but the long periods of rest. between cach spell of work others to conquer nations while he himself sought for t 
which seemed to be a recognized part of the procedure were to od ple og ong pond her = r ay — wears ip» plenty 
me much more trying than more continuous eccupation would | ¢» adaiiie Mavichawn. on 9 penet iol ie the a und 
have been. Very little work was done during the first hour, | death, the trackless forests of the Andes, to bring home th thos 
and practically none at all during the last, the men spending | plants of Peruvian hark, which now, planted int » Hi vdostan, will 
this time chatting in groups or sleeping on benches, Besides | "t¥® "Ws lives af tems of thonsanrde, Enzlich and Hindons, then all 
this, there were intervals of rest of varying lengths during the | { had alee 1. vo Rasta agp hole Coll “ 1] whe te oft 
night. Altogether, I am sure I am not exaggerating when I say | repaid.” 
that ont of the twelve hours we were paid to work not more than —Tf am. Sir, &e., \r mw Warres 
seven or eight were usually oceupied in actual labour. I may | St. Jol Wood, N.W. 
add that visits from Government inspectors or overseers seemed | ante 
to make no difference ; the men seemed to be quite unconcerned THE EXPENSES OF HIGH SHERIFES 
when they were found idle—so that, astonished as I was at first, | Ty Tre Epryor « i ' I 
I was afterwards forced to the conclusion that the state of things | Sin.— One hears so much nowedays of the duty of ceonomy, 
was recognized and not disapproved of by those in authority. I | and of the desirability of o lead from Government in that dir 
am left with the strong impression that with shorter hours and | tion, that perhaps: a will allow me to suggest a concrete instance 
more concentrated work the same, if not a greater, output | in which, in Iveland at any rate, and possibly in England also, 
could he obtained at a less cost. It would be interesting to me | such a lead might bo given. Wonld it not be well if High 
to know if the impressions of other munition volunteers bear | Sherifis of counties could agree to eut down their expendituar 
out my own.-——-I am, Sir, &e., W.C.S. | on the occasion of Assiz Why should not the quasi-obliga 
eens — | tion, imposed by tom, of giving | e luncheon to 
THE LATE COUNT LUTZOW. i Grand Jurors (and, in some counties, to n others as well) 
[To THE EprToR OF THE “ SrecratoR.”} | be suspended during the war and the lean years that are liket 
Sir,— May I venture to say a word about an eminent Bohemian to follow it Xo one surely, 4 ha time as this, should ' 
nobleman just deceased, Count Liitzow? He was well known | to be regaled with mpagne and all the delicacies of the season 
in London and in these countries generally, and he did much | And why should not the javelin mea, who requ - » 
t» make his country and his countrymen known to English- | to be equipped with new uniforms by each su © Sherm 
§eaking peoples. He was a charming personality, esteemed | be replaced } s picturesque but cheaper and cqually efh t 
highly by every one who knew him. A true patriot, a man of | policemen Individual Sheriffs are naturally reluct to 
broad views and of great literary taste, he helped to make | start retrenclments of this kind, but if a lead y ven them 
Bohemia, its cause, its history, and its people, better known to us | by an aseurs: that it is the wish of Government that such 
than but for him would probably be the case. His works are of | expenditure should not be ineurred, th “ tu set a good 
high historical and liter ity merit, and may fairly be regarded as | and conspicuo c ple of cconomy would be made com 
standard authorities on the subjects dealt with by him in an | parative! fam, Sir, ¢ Aw [nisi Graxp Juno 
attractive sty’e. He was a voluminous writer, and among his 
many works may be mentioned The Story of Prague, The History THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOON, 
of Bohe The Life and Times of Master John Hus, and The | (vo MBOR OF Tit! ! 
Hussite Wa So highly esteemed was he in literary circles in | Siz,—-M not the lore as to the varying intlue of the me 
England that after his Ilchester Lectures on the Boen: n | be due to the eff of the greate ount of light when she is 
historians, Oxford gave him the honorary degree of D.Litt., | waxing than when waning ? Mo L” fish-—that is, fish ox 
and his own Praguo—the famous University founded by the | posed to mo miligeht not fe to cat. ‘This is specially so in 
Emperor Charles 1V.—conferred upon him the Ph.D. degree. ' the case of the ray (fish, not light At un, MOAL Caw 
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be kept fresh for a long time if hung in the open. It is as a rule 

protected from flies by a coat of canvas, open at the bottom, but 

is always taken below at night if there is moonlight.—I am, Sir, 

&e., Joun REEs. 
Harbour Office, Llanelly. 





A HORSE’S RECOGNITION AT THE FRONT OF AN OLD 
FRIEND. 
{To THR EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
®ir,---The enclosed little story was told in a letter sent to one 
of this household, and on being shown the passage, I thought it 
might be as interesting to those of your readers who appreciate 
friendship between man and beast as it isto me. It is consoling 
to reflect that if Toby must be commandeered, there is a 
* Johnny N—— ” who joins the Rough Riders.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ELLEN Mary PRossSER. 

28 Thicket Road, Anerley, SB. 

“ Johnny N——- has heen in France a long time with the Rough 
Riders ; that is, breaking in and doctoring horses. The Government 
took two of our horses twelve months ago for foreign service. We 
had a letter from Johna while ago saying that Toby that he used to 
drive for us was brought into his stable to be fed up after being in 
the firing line. The strange thing about it was the r horse knew 
John as soon as he went into the stable and started doing the little 
tricks that John had Jearnt him here. Johnny felt it very much to 
sce him so much out of condition, but he was going to see to it that 
‘Toby always would get good feed while under his care. Johnny 
doesn't like the idea of Toby having to go back to the firing line 
when he is fit; he would like to bring him home again.” 





A BELGIAN BOY’S BIRD ESSAY. 
iTo THe Epirok or THe “ SpecTator.”’) 

Sm,--While British soldiers have been writing home of birds 
seen from the trenches in Flanders, Belgian children have been 
learning something of birds in Englishschools. Several of these 
little refugees have even found places in “ Bird and Tree ” Teams 
working in connexion with the Challenge Shield Competitions 
organized by the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 
Your readers may perhaps be interested to hear a part of one 
of these compositions. A Belgian boy of twelve, in a Northamp- 
tonshire village school, writing an essay on the chaffinech, is 
evidenily struck with surprise that a people who offer asylum 
to homeless Belgians should destroy the homes of birds :— 


“T went for a walk,” he writes, “and saw at once a chaffinch 
coming out of the hedge, and I thought perhaps there would be a nest. 
‘The nest was built very nice and neat, I also saw that it contained 
two eggs. I went to look again next day and to my great surprise 
the little but wonderful and lovely nest was gone. There was only 
a bit of moss left. So I went home very disappointed. The chaf- 
finches are plentiful everywhere. The chaffinches usually live in 
flocks, except during the nesting season. The chaffinch builds a 
beautiful neat and compact nest. They usually lay four eggs. .. . 
{ also know a nest on a post. It is very nice and protected by the 
rose trees from rain. That chaffinch brought the en with him in 
that house, On 12-7--15 I were climbing on a lime tree, there I saw 
something lying on branch. At first I thought that it were a bit 
of straw, but if 1 came nearer I covered that it was a chaffinches nest. 
Then I went down very pleased that I had found nest... . On 
16-7-15 I saw a young chaflinch in the wet weather. It could not fly 
s0 I picked it up and examined it. It had a brown breast, the wings 
were black and white. The beak was very soft. It had a seed in 
its beak. When I opened its beak I saw that it was all purple 
inside. Then I put it under the tree again so it could not get wet. 
On 15-7-15 I heard that them chaffinches have now young ones and 
they bring two in that house.” 
~-I am, Sir, &., L. GARDINER, 

Secretary, Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 


23 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. 


THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
ion. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Uxsp Orices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 





The aims and objects of this force are : 

(1) To sssist reeruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forees, or, if of age for service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
countsy into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 





basis of such Organization the County area; te provide Ri 
Regulations for such Volunteer Somes to pd their a 

iciency ; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 


All — for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or ave marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 


expression, 
Editor,” insertion only means tha! the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interes) and importance lo warrag 


publication. 


POETRY. 








THE REFUGEES. 

Past the marching men, where the great road runs, 

Out of burning Ypres three pale women came : 
One was a widow (listen to the guns !)— 

She wheeled a heaped-up barrow. One walked lame 
And dragged two little children at her side, 

Tired and coughing with the dust. The third 
Nestled a dead child on her breast, and tried 

To suckle him. They never spoke a word. ... 


So they came down along the great Ypres road. 
A soldier stayed his mirth to watch them pass, 
Turned, and in silence helped them with their load, 
And led them to a field and gave them bread. . . 
I saw them hide their faces in the grass 
And cry, as women cried when Christ was dead. 
W. G. 8, 


BOOKS 
. 
-_-—_—>—_— 
GEORGIAN POETRY, 1913-1915.* 

WE congratulate “ E. M.” on having given us a continuation 
volume of his original anthology of Georgian poetry, published 
some four years ago. ‘The first volume dealt with the poetry of 
1911-1912. The present one includes three years—i.e., ]915- 
1915. Two of the poets whose work is represented in this 
volume are dead—Rupert Brooke, who gave his life for 
his country, and James Elroy Fiecker, who died “ after a long 
and disabling illness.” 

We do not wish to be hypercritical in dealing with Georgian 
any more than with any other class of poetry. But no one could 
read the very accomplished verse which fills the present volume, 
and indeed fills the air—it is very seldom now that verse which 
gets any publicity lacks accomplishment—without being aware 
that the general characteristic of the verse is a certain forcing of 
the note. By this we do not mean, of course, that every one of 
the singers tries to scream, or, in the words of a Victorian poe‘, 
“ cracks a weak voice to too lofty a tune,”’ but rather that what- 
ever mood he assumes, whether melancholic or robustious, is 
pushed to the extreme point. There is a feverish anxiety at all 
costs not to be commonplace. Virgil was said to have disdained 
to say a plain thing in a plain way. If the Georgian poet wants 
to say a plain thing, he takes care to say it with an emphatic 
baldness and crudity which not only hit you in the eye, but 
lay you flat. Quarles told the poets of his time who dealt with 
sacred things to “ screw their divine theorbos six notes higher.” 
The Georgian poet, instead of screwing his divine theorbo up, 
is very apt to unscrew it, and so to reach either a kird 
of simpering simplicity or sophistical squalor which smells 
of the lamp rather than of the real slum. Indeed, if a new 
Pope were to arise to pillory in a new Dunciad our Georgian 
poets, he might tell them that they— 

“ Re-write the thrice re-written, strive to say 
Some older nothing in some newer way.” 

If allowance is made for the objection we have just described, 
it must be admitted that there is a great deal of conscious art 
and of high poetic intention in much of the Georgian verse. 
Even if the note is forced, the singer makes an appeal to car and 
mind which is often extraordinarily attractive. Take, for 





~“® Georgian Poctry. London: The Poetry Bookshop, 35 Devonshire Street, 
[38, 68, net.) 
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example, Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s play, King Lear’s Wife, which 
stands first in the volume before us. King Lear, like the 
heroes of many squalid dramas in real life, is represented as 
falling in love with his wife’s nurse. Again, as often happens 
in such cases, he has trouble with his daughters and with the 
family physician. Many readers will think that Mr. Bottomley’s 
King Lear is very unlike Shakespeare's, but if we are to suppose 
that Lear really played in early life the part assigned to him here, 
one is quite pleased to think that he was punished later on. 
In spite, however, of what looks as if it were going to be a 
burlesque setting, there is some really very powerful and very 
harmonious poctry developed in the telling of the story. Take, 
for example, the Physician’s speech and the King’s answer :— 


-_- 


« Physician. We cannot die wholly against our wills ; 
“And in the texture of women I have found 
Harder determination than in men ; 
The body grows impatient of enduring, 
The harried mind is from the body estranged, 
And we consent to go; by the Queen’s touch, 
The way she moves—or docs not move—in bed, 
‘The eyes so cold and keen in her white mask, 
I know she has consented. 
The snarling look of a mute wounded hawk, 
That would be let alone, is always hers— 
Yet she was sorely tender; it may be 
Some wound in her affection will not heal. 
We should be careful—the mind can so be hurt 
That nought can make it be unhurt again. 
Where, then, did her affection most persist ? 
Old bone-patcher, old digger in men’s flesh, 
Doctors are ever itching to be priests, 
Meddling in conduct, natures, life's privacies. 
We have been coupled now for twenty years, 
And she has never turned from mo an hour— 
She knows a woman’s duty and a queen's; 
Whose, then, can her affection be but mine ? 
How can I hurt her—she is still my queen ? 
If her strong inward pain is a real pain 
Find me some certain drug to medicine it; 
When common beings have decayed past help, 
There must bo still some drug for a king to use; 
For nothing ought to be denied to kings.” 
We shall not quote examples of the love-making, squalid and 
ro yustious, for it is both, between Lear and Gormflaith, the 
Queen’s nurse. But a word must be said about the wild beauty 
of some of Goncril’s speeches. Goneril is represented here as a 
wayward early British “ Diane Chasseresse.” She comes in in 
her hunting dvess, fresh from the chase, “her kirtle caught 
up in her girdle and a light spear over her shoulder.” She is, 
say the stage directions, which are of the conventional modern 
type, a “ girl just turning to womanhood, proud in her poise, 
swift and cold, an almost gleaming presence, a virgin huntress.” 
Here is part of her conversation with her mother, in which she 
describes a dream :— 
“I dreamt that I was swimming, shoulder up, 
And drave the bedclothes spreading to the floor ; 
Coldness awoke me; through the waning darkness 
I heard far hounds give shivering aery tongue, 
Remote, withdrawing, suddenly faint and near ; 
I leapt and saw a pack of stretching weasels 
Hunt a pale coney in a soundiless rush, 
Their elfin and thin yelping pierced my heart 
As with an unsecn beauty long awaited ; 
Wolf-skin and cloak I buckled over this night-gear, 
And took my honoured spear from my bed-side, 
Where none but I may touch its purity, 
And sped as lightly down the dewy bank 
As any mothy owl that hunts quick mice. 
‘They went crying, crying, but 1 lost them 
sefore I stept with the first tips of light, 
On Raven Crag, near by the Druid Stones ; 
So I paused there, and, stooping, pressed my hand 
Against the stony bed of the clear stream ; 
Then entered I the circle, and raised up 
My shining hand in cold stern adoration, 
Even as the first great gleam went up the sky.” 
We wonder whether Mr. Bottomley is a young man. If he is, 
he ought some day to do very fine work. May we give him a 
piece of advice, which, even if he rejects it, he will, we feel sure, 
understand 2 It may be conveyed in a story of a house-painter, 
who practised with great success the noble Early Victorian art 
of producing grained oak panelling out of painted deal. He 
complained that the trouble with the young hands was that they 
would put too many knots into their work, and so spoil the effect. 
King Lear's Wife is almost all knots. 

Of Mr. Masefield we shall say nothing now, because we naturally 
prefer to déal with liis work separately rather than in an 
anthology of minor poets. Rupert Brooke's verse has already 
heen written about at length. Still, we must make an exception 
here, and quote the very striking sonnet entitled “ Suggested 


Lear. 





by Some of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research ” :— 
“ Not with vain tears, when we're beyond the sun, 
We'll beat on the substantial doors, nor tread 
Those dusty high-roads of the aimless dead 
Plaintive for earth; but rather turn and run 
Down some close-covered by-way of the air, 
Some low sweet alley between wind and wind, 
Stoop under faint gleams, thread the shadows, find 
Some whispering ghost-forgotten nook, and there 
Spend in pure converso our cternal day ; 
Think each in each, immediately wise ; 
Learn all we lacked before; hear, know, and say 
What this tumultuous body now denies ; 
And feel, who have laid our groping hands away; 
And see, no longer blinded by our eyes.” 

Very admirable are some of Mr. Walter de la Mare’s children’s 
poems, The best, however, are too long for complete quotation, 
and do not lend themselves to excision. An interesting poem 
is Mr. Harold Monro’s “ Milk for the Cat.” But though inter- 
esting, it is disappointing. It tantalizes and is intolerable. It 
is a piece of very clever but amorphous and rhetorical realism. 
What a world of difference there is between it and Gray's “* Ode 
on a Favourite Cat, Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes”! Mr. 
Monro will of course think us mad when we say that the necessity 
for making this unfavourable comparison is due to the fact that 
he has not moralized his lay. Yet, strange as it may seem to 
him, that is our deliberate opinion. You cannot really sustain 
interest in anything unless it has a moral and a motive, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent. Tho path which lands you in a 
ploughed field, peters out, and leaves you there, is never so 
interesting as the path which links lane to lane, or village to 
village, and however much it strays by field and woodland, down 
and heath, brings you somewhere at last. 

This has necessarily been a review unjust to individuals, The 
truth is, there is enough material in the volume for half-a-dozen 
reviews of three columnseach, All we have been able to do ia te 
sample the work of one or two poets. Considering the book 
once more as a whole, we say deliberately that all who care for 
the future of English poetry—we hope thero are a great many 
people who care a very great deal about it—should certainly 
read and consider Georgian Poetry, and thereby learn something 
of the goals upon which our younger poets are now fixing their 
eyes. Possibly when the war is over there will be new starts 
made by many of them. Anyway, here is a means for gauging 
the waters in the reservoir as they stood in 1913, 1914, and 1915. 





SIR GEORGE WHITE.* 
Lorp Roserts said that Sir George White was the most 
chivalrous man he ever knew. Sir Mortimer Durand’s biography 
of the defender of Ladysmith gives ample warrant for Lord 
Roberts’s opinion. The other facts which chiefly impress us 
in this book are the way in which Sir George White educated 
himself after he had joined the Army, and the manner in which 
he made use of his opportunities at a time of life when most 
soldiers would have thought that their chances of distinction 
had slipped by for ever. Sir Mortimer Durand has made these 
facts stand out in his narrative, and has thus, we believe, seized 
on what was most notable in Sir George While’s character. 
Without having the art of great biography, Sir Mortimer Durand 
shows that he knows what is salient, what is interesting, and 


| what matters. 


Charles Lever, the novelist, was the doctor who attended at 
George White’s birth. The second of three sons, George White 
was regarded as “ the fool of the family,” and in his letters from 
India, as a young man, he sometimes attributed merit to him- 
self on the ground that what he had done or said was not so 
bad for “the fool of the family.” So evidently there was no 
doubt about it. His letters when he was nineteen years old 
were formless, ungrammatical, and ill-spelt. Yet he had a 
trenchant humour which leaped out at a very carly stage. This 
humour, which made him master of most situations in his dealings 
with his fellow-men, was curiously combined with a formidable 
shyness and aloofness which were characteristic of other members 
of his family. The social disadvantages of his temperament 
were all overcome during his life, and those who came in contact 
with Sir George White in his great period recall a man distin- 
guished by great courtesy, considerateness, and an easy and 
winning simplicity. His first days in India were not happy. 
His troopship had been wrecked in Algoa Bay, and his 

© The Life of Field-Marehal Sir George White, rc. By Sir Mortimer Durand. 
= _— and Maps. @ vols. London: W. Blackwood aad Bons. 
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detachment continued the voyage in nondescript clothing. 
At Umballa the detachment (of the Inniskillings) was inspected 
by the Commander-in-Chief, who seemed surprised to seo 
some of the officers in cap3 and some in hats and most of 
the men dressed like sailors. Nevertheless, the Commander-in- 
Chief told them that they presented “ a most soldier-like appear- 
ance ”-—-a victory of conventional Janguage over common-sense 
which caused White irreverent mirth. But it was not the 
unlucky manner of his arrival which put him out of love with 
India. He disliked the country for itself. In a letter he alludes 
to an opinion of a Mr. Knox about India which had been con- 
veyed to him by one of his sisters :— 

‘She also adds that he is a very nico person, but I say he is a 

most fearful liar, and tell him so with my compliments no man even as 
big a fool as Mr. Knox must be could like it. The first man I hear 
saying India is a good place I shall knock down it was liars of that 
sort that induced me to come out here if I had known what sort of 
a place it was 1 should have left the army and taken to breaking 
stones in Ireland.” 
Yot the day was to come when Sir Georgo White, on receiving 
the offer of the beautiful Caroline Chelsea Hospital for his home, 
remarked that he would rather have a hut in the Himalayas. 
Tn a letter to his sister Jane a few months after his arrive! in 
India he said :— 

“Every day [ remain ia India I hate it more and more, it is 

making me so ill-tempered that 1 can hardly stand myself & besides 
I feel that I am becoming as great a boor as ever I was from never 
mixing in anything but men’s society & if I was to call on people here 
& go to their spreads I should be made so sick by their vulgarity 
that my Liver (that harbinger of woe in India) would be out of order 
in a week besides a man who has not been in the Crimea will be a 
nobody all the days of his life. It makes ‘me positively mad when 
{ think that my brother James should bo in the centre of the world 
& taking part in everything that is going on while I who would give 
ail I have in the world to be there must fry like a black man ia « 
country | hato & abhor without a chance of advancement of any one 
sort.” 
White was a “ Queen’s Officer,” and he must have caught his 
opinion of the Company’s soldiers from the snobbish current 
talk about him. He learned to think very differently. As 
Sir Mortimer Durand says, the Kast India Company's Service 
included men like Roberts and Napier of Magdala. White's 
humour and power of invective were at that timo masters of 
him, but he gradually controlled them, and at the height of his 
career he not only wrote an unusually clear and offective style, 
but never suffered from errors of proportion or perspective. 
He even became a poet, and Sir Mortimer Durand prints some 
verses of his later life which have form and dignity. Perhaps 
this evolution could have been foreseen; certainly there is the 
heart of sound criticism in a remark White made to one of his 
brothers in 1858 about letter-writing :-— 

“Don’t sit down and say, ‘Oh! I have nothing to write about.’ 
I don’t care in the least for descriptions of festive scenes or anything 
of that kind ; write to mo whatever comes into your head as if you 
were conversing : nothing I hate so much as a letter with about two 
jines on ove subject, then a stop, and then some other event for 
which the memory has been wracked. Nothing can be worse than 
this.” 

While’s regiment was in a back-water during the Mutiny, and 
he was over forty years of age when his first chance of active 
service came. He took part in the march to Kabul, and bril- 
jiantly distinguished himself at the battle of Charasia. He had 
the moral strength to disregard orders which had been rendered 
nonsensical by changes in the circumstances. At first he was 
refused tho Y.C. for which Roberts recommended him. It was 
said that he had “only done his duty”; but he received the 
(lecoration later, and in fact earned it several times. His high 
(listinection in tho field brought him the offer of the Military 
Secretaryship. He accepted it, but with misgiving, feeling that 
it was not really in his line. As Military Secretary he formed 
a reverent affection for Lord Ripon. It is an agreeable story of 
unselfishness on both sides—Ripon willing to put up with any 
inconvenience so Jong as he did not stand in White’s way, and 
White feeling that his true place was in the field whenever an 
expedition was being formed, and yet disliking intensely to tax 
the indulgence of his chief. He was released to join Roberts 
in the swoop from Kabul to Kandahar after the disaster at 
Maiwand. Once again after his return to the Secretaryship he 
fried to rejoin his regiment, which had been ordered to South 
Africa for the Boer War of L881. He wrote to his wife :--- 

“ Vicrrnoy’s Camp, ALLAHABAD, 
Sth January 81. 

T am in a state of mind that nothing but a soldier can understand. 
The 92nd are passing through Allahabad to-day en route to the Cape, 
& I have been refused leave to go with them, being seconded. I 
have got the Viceroy to wire to the Duke of Cambridge te beg that 








T may be allowed to go, but I doubt whether it will be granted, 
I have put the Viceroy out asking to go away again, & have resigned 
the Military Secretaryship in the event of being allowed to go. . 

I shall grin & bear it if not allowed to go, but it will be the hardest 
lines in the world to have been 27 years a regimental officer & cub 
out of a Campaign because I have been two months seconded.” 


If White had gone, and had been with Colley on Majuba Hill, 
his life might have ended very differently. 

White's subsequent expcriences of fighting were in the Sudan, 
Burma, Baluchistan, and in the Zhob Expedition. From 1893 
to 1898 he was Commander-in-Chicf in India. 1899 was the 
first year of the South African War. Sir Moriimer Durand is at 
his best in his account of the campaign in Natal. He discusses 
the subject at length, but always in strict relevance to White's 
career. White's chivalry here burns at white-heat. In all his 
papers and letters there is no trace of reproaches or recrimination, 
After Lombard’s Kop he insisted almost to excess on his sole 
responsibility. His letter to his wife is moving and noble :— 


“Tt is doubly sad that the blow of my life has fallen upon me 
on this day {the eve of their wedding day}. I had promised myself 
the pleasure of wiring to you ‘ Viretum,’ the word you wrote on a 
sheet of paper for me on the way down to Southampton. You 
kept a copy of it, but it means, ‘My very dear love to you on this 
day, & may I see you very soon.’ The newspaper boys are now 
calling in London the terriblo disaster that I have only heard of 
two hours ago. I must tell you the history of it. I had collected 
all the troops in the colony of Natal here, & I felt it my duty to the 
colony to try & hit the Bocrs so hard that they would not pass 
Ladysmith & invade the colony south of it. I may tell you in 
confidence that most of my staff were opposed to going out to fight. 
They said, ‘ Let us wait until the encmy is nearer, & then let us 
strike.’ I felt that this was to allow ourselves to be shut in & 
unable to strike out where we wished, so I insisted on fighting. [ 
laid out a plan to attack a position which was held last night by the 
enemy with guns... . As the attack on this position exposed 
my left flank to attack from the hills, I consulted a capital officer, 
Major Adye, who knew every inch of the ground, and he assured 
me he could, if a party marched at night, take a position which he 
& they could hold for two days at all events. I detailed the Glou- 
cester Regt., the Royal Irish Fusiliers, & a mountain battery. They 
started at 11 o'clock last night, & when I got up at half-past threo 
o'clock this morning I was told that there had been some firing during 
the night march, & that the mules with guns had stampeded. This 
was an unlucky beginning, but as the Boers hate night fighting, & 
Major Adye, who was the guide in the affair, said he could do the 
advance at night, but not by day, I had adopted that course as the 
one by which the position could be gained with least loss, 1 went 
out at 4 o'clock in the morning & was fighting all day. The men 
were tired & done. I think it is certain that my plans were betrayed 
to the enemy, as the position I had intended to burst upon at day- 
light had been evacuated in the night. ‘They must have heard 
our plans. We wero then attacked by the Boers & forced into a 
fight that had not been planned. I think we hit the Boors harder 
than they hit us, but they can outflank us & move much more 
rapidly, as they all ride ponies, I fought on till I saw our men 
were failing & could not get on, & then I withdrew them quietly. 
When [ got homo I visited the hospital & some corps that had had 
heavy losses, & then came to my quarters to hear that the two 
regts. I had sent on the separate duty had been surrounded & had 
to capitulate. It has been a knock-down blow to me, but I felt 
I had to make an effort, & thought this plan afforded a fair chance 
of military-success, It was my plan, & { am responsible, & I have 
said so to the Secretary of State, & I must bear the consequences. 
I could have shut myself up or even dealt half-hearted blows with 
nerfect safety; but [ played a bold game, too bold a game, & I 

ave lost. 1 believe every move I mado was reported to the Boers. 
They are brave & very intelligent, & very hard to give a decided 
beating to. I think after this venture the men will lose confidence in 
me, & that I ought to be superseded. It is hard luck, but I have 
no right to complain. I have had a very difficult time of it. 
don’t think I can go on soldiering. My mind is too full of this to 
write about anything else. It is far into the night, but I don’t 
expect to sleep, though I have been up since 3. a.m. Tho story of the 
fate of the 2 regiments is too horrible to me to tell you of. The 
papers will tell it with every detail.” 


In his great decision to hold Ladysmith, and to keep every 
regiment which Buller would allow him to keep, White was 
justified. In most of the signalled messages which passed 
between Buller and White when Ladysmith was being besieged 
one cannot help noticing that the encouragement and optimism 
came from White and the chilling forebodings from Buller ; 
yet it was the General besieged and starving who necded every 
word of hopefulness and good cheer. In 1897 White had written 
of Buller: “ He talks wildly, but to my mind he has very strong 
points. The absence of self-advertisement attracts one to him, 
and his indifference to popular applause.” After the South 
African War he always defended Buller. He loathed the public 
wranglings in which he and Buller were brought into opposition, 
and resented the charges against Buller as though they were 
against himself. “The judgment on him,” he said, is “ scan- 


dalous in its abuse, and the version of the telegram [in which 
Buller had suggested that White should abandon Ladysmith] 
is grossly exaggerated,” 
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At the end of the book there is a most interesting account of 
the German Emperor's visits to Gibraltar when White was 
Governor there. White was a perfect host, and the Emperor 
pursued him with marks of his favour and appreciation after- 
wards; but White was not for a single moment blind to the 
danger from Germany, or to the meaning of the Emperor's 
dramatic visit to Tangier. White was a strong supporter of 
National Service, though he did not adhere to the preciso pro- 
posals of the National Service League. For the rest, we may 
notice that his religion seoms to have been a kind of Deism, 
and that, while he was a strong Unionist in politics, he could 
not accept Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform proposals. This is 
a book to read for encouragement and example. White's battles 
were small as we reckon battles to-day; but through the 
darkness he always saw light ; he was always moving forwards 
in knowledge and virtues ; and at a crisis in the nation’s history 
he absolutely refused to despair. 





WAR-TIME LETTERS.* 

For the last eighteen months English men and women have 
lingered with pride and interest over the graphic letters 
published by the newspapers in which many of the actors in the 
present titanic struggle describe in manly and straightforward 
language the events which have been passing under their own eyes. 
The predominating feature in all these letters is that, although 
they are for the most part written by military men, the spirit of 
what we now call silitarism is conspicuous by reason of its 
absence. No joy is expressed in fighting for fighting’s sake. No 
tendency is evinced to exalé might over right. The prevailing 
note is a stern determination to respond to the call of duty, a 
confident expectation of ultimate victory, and a hope that the 
strife of nations will not be continued longer than is necessitated 
by the paramount »biigation of securing the triumph of political 
justice and public morality. The point is worth noting, for there 
is a tendency amongst some classes in this country to imagine 
that soldiers, like the late Lord Roberts, who urge the necessity 
of preparing for war, are inclined to underrate the blessings of 
peace. There cannot be a greater fallacy. Probably the least 
bellicose members of any community are those who have had 
the widest experience of the horrors of war. What was 
Collingwood’s inmost thought at a time when, in company with 
Nelson, he was sweeping the seas in the cause of European 
liberty 2? “Lf hope,” he wrote in 1801, “ now we have seen the 
end of the last war that will be in our days, and that [ shall be 
able to turn my mind to peaceful occupations.” 

It is possibly the perusal of some of these letters which has 
indaced Mrs. Wragg to make and to publish a short collection 
of the war correspondence of olden times. However this may 
he, the idea is singularly felicitous, It is not merely interesting 
to read what celebrated men and women, themselves often 
actors in the scenes which they relate, had to say in times 
of national stress and peril. Besides the interest, encourago- 
ment may be derived from the buoyant confidence which the 
writers for the most part display in the destinies of their 
country. The letters are spread over a long period of time. 
They commence with the fifteenth century, and we learn how, 
in 1449, Margaret Paston speaks of raids on Cromer and 
Yarmouth, and adds that “ folks be right sore afe.rd that they 
will do much harm this summer.” They end with a letter 
written in 1852 by that eccentric man of genius, Sir Charles 
Napier, in which, as chance would have it, he quotes the following 
saying of Frederick the Great, which constitutes a timely 
reminder that the absence of morality in Prussian statecraft, 
which has now set the world ablaze, is no plant of recent 
growth. ‘Give me the money to make war,” said the great 
exemplar of German diplomacy, “ and I will buy a pretext for 
half-a-crown.” 

Mrs. Wragg’s work affords little scope for the comments of a 
reviewer. The most suitable way of treating it is to let the 
writers of the letters speak for themselves. One of the most 
interesting of the series is a letter, written on the eve of the 
approach of the Armada, from Lionel Sharp to the Duke of 
Buckingham. A prisoner had been taken by Sir Francis Drake, 
On being asked why the Armada was coming, he 
“stoutly answered the Lords, What, but to subdue your nation, 
and root it out ? Good, said the Lords: and what meant you 
then to do with the Catholics? He answered, We meant to send 


them (good men) directly unto Heaven, as all you that are heretics 
to Hell. Yea, but said the Lords, what meant you to do with 





* Letters Written in War Time (XV.-XIX. Centuries). Selected and 
Arranged by Mrs. H. Wrecg. London: Humphrey Milford, (1s, net.) 








your whips of cord and wire? What? said he, we meant 
to whip you heretics to death, that have assisted my master’s 
rebels, and done such dishonours to our Catholic king and people. 
Yea, but what would you have done, said they, with their young 
children? They, said he, which were above seven years old, 
should have gone the way their fathers went ; the rest should have 
lived, brandiie the forehead with the letter L for Lutheran, to 
perpetual bondage.” 

Queen Elizabeth's spirited address at Tilbury was the answer 
to this arrogant threat. It has often been quoted, but will 
stand repetition once more :— 

“TI do not desire,” the great Queen said, “to live to distrust 
my faithful and loving people. Let tyrants fear. I have always 
so behaved myself, that under God I have placed my chiefest strength, 
and safeguard in the loyal hearts and good will of my subjects. 
And therefore I am come amongst you as you see, at this time, 
not for my recreation and disport, but being resolved in the midst 
and heart of the battle to live or die amongst you all, to lay down 
for my God, and for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour, 
and my blood, even in the dust. I know I have the body but of a 
weak and fecble woman, but I have the heart and stomach of « 
) king, and of a king of England too; and think foul scorn that 
| Parma, or Spain, or any Prince of Europe, should dare to invade 
the borders of my realm; to which, rather than any dishonour 
shall grow by me, I myseli will take up arms, I myself will be your 
general, judge, and rewarder of every one of your virtues in the 
field.” 


It is easy to imagine the ringing cheers with which such an 
address as this must have been received. 





Cromwell's letters are a strange mixture of gloomy religion and 
savagery. Writing to Lenthall an account of the siege and 
capture of Tredah [Drogheda], “a place very strong and difii- 
cult of. access, being exceedingly high, having a good graft 
{i.e., ditch or moat], and strongly palisadoed,” he says + — 

“I forbade the soldiers to spare any that were in arms in the 
Town; and I think that night they put to the sword about 2,000 
men. . . . ‘The next day the other two Towers were summoned ; 
in one of which was about six or seven score; but they refused to 
yield themselves. . . . When they submitted, their officers wer 
knocked on the head. . . . [am persuaded that this is a righteous 
judgment of God upon these barbarous wretches, who have imbrucd 
their hands in 60 much innocent blood, and that it will tend t« 
prevent the effusion of blood for the future. Which are the satis- 
factory grounds to such actions, which otherwise cannot but work 
romorse.and regret, . . . The last Lord’s day before the storm, 
the Protestants were thrust out of the great Church called St. Petor’s, 
and they had public Mass there; and in this very place near 
1,000 of them were put to the sword, fleeing thither for safety. 
I believe all their friars were knocked on the head promiscuously 
but two.” 

But, with all his ruthlessness, Cromwell said: “I like no wa 
|} on women ”’—a sentiment which, with the fate of Miss Cavell 
fresh in our memories, may be commended to the Kaiser. 

Whilst Cromwell was thus sternly enforcing the will of 
Parliament, Queen Henrietta Maria, with the passionate energy 
of a headstrong woman, was stoutly resisting all attempts 
at compromise, and was upbraiding her ill-fated husband for 
“beginning again his old game of yielding everything,’ and 
adding: “ I never in my life did anything from fear, and I hope 
I shall not begin by the loss of a crown; as to you, you know 
well that there have been persons who have said that you were 
of that temper.” 

Passing to the beginning of the next century, we find 
Marlborough writhing under the obstacles to action placed in 
his way by his Dutch allies. “It is very mortifying,” he 
wrote to Lord Godolphin in July, 1705, “to find much more 
obstructions from friends than from enemies.” Mrs, Burnet, 
the wife of the celebrated Bishop, writes to the Duchess of 
Marlborough testifying to the effect produced by the victory of 
Ramillies. ‘‘ The common people, who I feared were grown 
stupid, have and do now show greater signs of satisfaction and 
triumph, than I think I ever saw before on any good success 
whatever.” Somewhat later, Horace Walpole exults over the 
triumphs of the Chatham Administration. ‘ Pondicherry,” he 
writes to Henry Conway in 1761, “is ours, as well as the field 
of Kirk Denckirk. The Park guns never have time to cool; we, 
ruin ourselves in gunpowder and sky-rockets.” The prince of 
gossips then adds; “ I forgot to tell you that the King has got 
the isle of Dominique and the chicken-pox, two trifles that 
don’t count in the midst of:all these festivities.” 

The poet Cowper strikestthe only note of pessimism to be 
found in the collection. In 1781, he records his opinion that 
“ the loss of America is the ruin of England,” and a little later 
he addsthat England “is affected with every symptom of decay.” 
In 1792, he expresses the opinion very reasonably held by 
Liberal England at the time of the fatal Declaration of Pillnitz, 
|“ It would have been better for Austria and Prussia to let the 
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French alone. All nations have a right to choose their own 
mode of government, and the sovereignty of the people is a 
doctrine that evinces itself; for whenever the people choose to 
be masters they always are so, and none can hinder them.” 

There is a genial and breezy raciness in the letters of 
Collingwood and Nelson which is highly invigorating. Nothing 
could be more graphic than the spirited description, too long 
to quote, which the former writes to his wife in 1797 of “A 
brush with the Spaniards”; and the chivalrous nature of Nelson 
comes out strongly in the account given to his brother in the 
same year of the capture of a Spanish man-of-war :— 

“When I hailed the Don, and told him, ‘This is an English 

frigate,’ and demanded his surrender or [ would fire into him, his 
answer was noble, and such as became the illustrious family from 
which he is descended—‘ This is a Spanish frigate, and you may 
hegin as soon as you please.’ I have no idea of a closer or sharper 
batile: the force to a gun the same, and nearly the same number 
of men; we having two hundred and fifty. I asked him several 
times to surrender during the action, but his answer was—‘ No, 
Sir; not whilst I have the means of fighting left.’ When only 
himself of all the officers were left alive, he hailed, and said he 
could fight no more, and begged I would stop firing.” 
Pleasant also it is to read of the relations between the two great 
naval commanders. On the eve of Trafalgar, Nelson writes to 
Collingwood: ‘* We can, my dear Coll, have no little jealousies, 
We have only one great object in view, that of annihilating our 
enemies, and getting a glorious peace for our country. No man 
has more confidence in another than I have in you: and no 
man will render your services more justice than your very old 
friend.” Both are pining to come to close quarters with the 
enemy. On July 24th, 1805, Nelson groans over “ the damned 
information ” of General Brereton, the Governor of Gibraltar, 
which he feared might enable the French Fleet to escape his 
clutches, but which fortunately turned out to be false. 

From the point of view of literary style, it is a sharp transition 
to turn from the letters of the sailors to the hard, unimaginative, 
but eminently sensible remarks of the great Duke of Wellington, 
He deplores—as what administrator has not deplored ?—the 
constant changes of ofticers in charge of important Departments. 
He deprecates the general inattention to orders. “ Nobody in 
the British Army,” he writes to Colonel Torrens in 1812, “ ever 
reads a regulation or an order as if it were to be a guide for his 
conduct, or in any other manner than as an amusing novel.” 
He dweils on the want of discipline in the Army. “ We may 
gain the greatest victories,” he writes to Lord Bathurst in 1813, 
** but we shall do no good, until we shall so far alter our system, 
as to force all ranks to perform their duty.” Finally, Sir 
Walter Scott visits the Field of Waterloo and gives us good 
reason for holding that the Prussians of 1815 greatly 
resembled their posterity of a century later. 

These extracts will suffice to show the general character of the 
correspondence. Rarely does a more readable shilling’s-worth 
of literature issue from a publisher's office than is contained in 
Mrs, Wragg’s lively and timely little volume. CROMER. 





SOME WAR BOOKS.* 
Tr war honours are the test of a regiment’s right to have its 
history written and rewritten, the Royal Welsh Fusiliers! stand 
ihe test in one sense better than any other regiment in the 
Army. No other regiment which has normally consisted of only 
one battalion has played its part in so many battles. The Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers were raised by William III. on the Marches of 
Wales and fought at the Boyne. They afterwards served at 
Namur, Blenheim, Oudenarde, Dettingen, Fontenoy, Minorca, 
Minden, in the American War of Independence, in Martinique, 
in St. Domingo, at Copenhagen, in the Peninsular War, at 
Waterloo, in the Crimea, and in the Mutiny. We may notice 
two points which are often discussed in connexion with this 
regiment—the spelling of the name, and the wearing of the 
“flash,” or three pieces of black ribbon, at tho back of the 
tunic-collar. The regiment itself prefers the spelling ‘‘ Welch,” 
which appears in an old document, and has a pleasant touch of 
antiquity and a sentimental tradition. But the War Office 
does not recognize this spelling at all, and so in the end very 
likely authority will win and the “¢”’ will disappear. All the 
same, we like tho old spelling, and hope the regiment will put 
. 7 he i” ‘eile —_ ee 8 
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up @ fight for it, as they did for their flash with great success, 
In former days all regiments used a bow at the back of the 
collar to hold in position the queue or pigtail. “ Flash” and 
** caxon”’ were the current words to describe the whole arrange- 
ment of the wig or hair and its fastenings. The pigtail was 
discarded in the Army in 1808, but the Twenty-third (the Welsh 
Fusiliers) were the last regiment to give it up, and they retained 
their black ribbon at the back of the neck, perhaps in pious 
memory. In 1834, when the regiment returned from Gibraltar, 
the inspecting General noticed the flash, asked what it meant, 
said that it was not provided for in the regulations, and ordered 
its discontinuance. The Twenty-third appealed, and are the 
only regiment to wear it to-day. 

Mr. E. F. Wood,* an American citizen, was studying archi. 
tecture at the Beaux Arts in Paris when the war broke out. 
Ho offered his services at the American Embassy, and was 
placed in charge of Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians interned 
in France. Afterwards he acted as messenger between the 
Embassy and various capitals, and saw something of the fighting. 
He came across no evidence of German atrocities in France, 
but was only too well convinced of them in Belgium. ‘here 
were traces, however, of an ill-couditioned spirit among the 
German invaders of France that was very significant of theis 
frame of mind. In one house in which he stayed china and plate 
had been thrown in heaps in the corner of the dining-room after 
they had been used fora meal. The heaps were in a kind of series, 
each complete in itself; after every one of a succession of meals 
the tablecloth had evidently been simply lifted up and everything 
on it had been thrown on to the floor. This, as the author says, 
was German “efficiency” in clearing a table. He himself 
suffered some personal violence and much annoyance and petty 
persecution when carrying his despatches in Germany. His 
remarks on the battle of the Marne are the most curious in the 
book. His opinion is that von Kluck’s defeat was not in any 
sense the key to the Franco-British victory. Von Kluck, he 
says, did all that he was set to do, and the German retreat was 
solely due to the defeat of the principal German attack at ere 
Champenoise. He does not mention the dramatic arrival of 
the Army of Paris, which had been secretly prepared by Gencral 
Gallieni, and was sent to the field in taxi-cabs. 

We have before us Parts VI, VII., and VIII. of The Great 
World War, which is edited by Mr. Frank H. Mumby, and to 
which Messrs. E. A. Vizetelly, David Hannay, Claude Grahame- 
White, E. 8. Grew, and others are contributors. These parts 
contain a clear narrative of some of the trench fighting in 
Flanders, of a period of the submarine warfare, of Neuve Chapelle, 
of the Galician campaign, of the Gallipoli landings, of the sinking 
of the ‘ Lusitania,’ and of much else. There is no absurd 
attempt to reach dogmatic conclusions on insufficient evidence. 
The history is a handsome production, with many interesting 
illustrations, chiefly from photographs. 

Mr. D. A. Macalister’s Field Gunnery‘ deserves a special word 
of praise. He observes that in gunnery field formulae and 
methods are never explained. The young gunner is expected 
to burden his mind with formulae as though they were a kind of 
mystic prescription which could not be explained and must 
necessarily be learned by heart. But as Mr. Macalister says, 
the elements of gunnery, being only common-sense, can be 
reached by a process of reasoning of which all young gunners 
ought to be capable. The use of field formulae can be gradualiy 
acquired as the meaning of them becomes clear. After all, 
there is no deep mystery about gunnery, and the rules cen 
all be clarified to a greater degree than is possible in, say, 
astronomy. 

On Teking Bearings,’ by H. P. Walsh, is another of Mr. John 
Murray’s series of military handbooks. This is also an essay 
in clarification, and explains, with diagrams and in the simplest 
possible language, the taking of bearings, the use of the pro- 
tractor and the prismatic compass, and so on. 





THE PAGEANT OF DICKENS.* 

Tu0uGH this book is by no means an anthology, it has something 
of the stimulating qualities that we associate with almost any 
kind of collection by means of which our competitive instincts 
are roused and challenged. When, for instance, Mr. Crotch 
places any particular character or incident in the category which 
to him is appropriate and fitting, the reader can pleasantly 
occupy himself either by heartily agreeing with the judgment, 
~* The Pageant oj Dickens, By W, Walter Crotch. Londoa: Chapmaa att 
Hall, [59. net.) 
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or, in dissenting from it, find, in his memory or on his bookshelf, 
good and sufficient reasons for his own opinions. It is a book 
that may well be recommended to those who are trying to fill 
the leisure of convalescence, for it is not only well worth reading 
for its own sake, but because it will send its readers back to 
the master himself, that “‘ kind genius,” as Thackeray called 
him, with a newly awakened interest. The first chapter is 
devoted to “ The Children.” Its motto is taken from The Old 
Curiosity Shop: “I love these little people, and it is not a 
slight thing when they, who are so fresh from God, love us.” 
Mr. Crotch alludes to other writers, such as Ibsen and Daudet, 
whose child characters remind “ us elders of our human respon- 
sibilities,’ and though he speaks of the “ Pied Piper” and of 
the “Land of Memory,” he says nothing of Dickens's French 
admirer, we might say disciple, Hector Malot, in whose work— 
we are thinking particularly of Sans Famille—we find many 
gay and courageous children. The well-marked types into 
which Dickens’s characters naturally group themselves are 
here shown us, under the headings of “‘ The Humorists,” ‘‘ The 
Actors,’ “The Criminals,” “The Lawyers,” and so on. In 
the last chapter, on “ The Feasts,” Mr. Crotch warmly defends 
Dickens from a charge of self-indulgence, and throughout the 
book he lays stress on the “ great moral purpose underlying” 
ali the groups of characters. Indeed, the “ ethical philosophy ” 
of Dickens is given a prominent place throughout the book, 
and though he can say with Thackeray, ‘* Thankfully I take 
my Share in the feast of love and kindness which this gentle and 
generous and charitable soul has contributed to the happiness 
of the world,” he shows his appreciation of the giver’s skill by a 
thoughtful analysis of the component parts, 





PETROGRAD, PAST AND PRESENT.* 

Mr. Srevent has been unfortunate in the moment at which 
his book has appeared. A description of Petrograd as it is 
now would count among “ Books relating to the War” and 
take its chance with that constantly growing crowd of volumes. 
But a description of Petrograd as it was before the war comes 
as a disappointment to readers who are likely to be thinking 
vnly of the extraordinary change through which the great 
Russian city, with everything else Russian, is now passing. In 
one way, indeed, an intimate knowledge of “‘ Petrograd past” 
is 2 disadvantage to any one who claims to write about “ Petro- 
grad present.” Mr. Steveni is not exactly in love with the 
Russia in which he spent twenty-seven years of his life, but he 
naturally likes to tell us about all that he saw and heard in it. 
But Petrograd, when he knew it, was St. Petersburg, and the 
change of name is typical of much else. Englishmen have learnt 
a good deal about Russian character and purposes during the 
Jast year and a half, and their new knowledge is not merely an 
addition to the old. It is rather something that displaces the 
knowledge they once had, or thought they had. They have so 
much to learn about what Russia is and what she is becoming 
that they do not want to be reminded of what she was. After 
the war, however, when English visitors to Petrograd grow 
and multiply, they may turn to this volume for an account of 
what the city was like under its old name and in its old con- 
ditions, and then they will find its author has given them much 
that will be useful to them. They will hear of the difficulties 
of entering Russia and of leaving it; of Father John of Cron- 
stadt, of his boundless charity, and of the extraordinary impo- 
sitions of which he was the victim; of the tragedies of which 
Catherine II, and several of her successors were the authors 
er the victims; of the municipal police, who were “ very cour- 
teous and willing to oblige a stranger in distress,” and of the 
corrupt methods of the secret police ; of Russian newspapers as 
they were before the war, and of the little band of censored 
foreign correspondents to which Mr. Steveni belonged for ten 
years; and of much else that he can tell of the city which was 
to long his home. ‘There is only one caution which it will be 
well to bear in mind. However true his account of Petrograd 
in the past, it has very little relation to the Petrograd of the 
present or, as we may confidently hope, of the future, 





BATTLES OLD AND NEW.t 
The Story of the Highland Regiments’ is full of the fascination 
and glamour of war. Mr. Frederick Watson is a thorough 
master of his subject, and has written a most interesting scries 
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of chapters on such matters as the formation of the Black 
Watch, the Highlanders at Fontenoy and Ticonderoga, the 
Highland Light Infantry at Seringapatam, the Camerons in 
the Peninsula, the Gordons at Quatre Bras, and so on to Dargai, 
Magersfontein, and the titanic struggle now raging, in which 
both old and new battalions of these world-famous regiments 
are worthily maintaining their soldierly reputation. It is odd 
to reflect that the origin of the Highland regiments was in the 
raising of some companies of militia—known from their subfusc 
tartans as the Black Watch or Sidier Dhu, in contrast to the 
regular redcoats or Sidier Roy—to suppress cattle-raiding in the 
Highlands, on the principle of “ set a thief to catch a thief.” 
Rob Roy builded better than he knew when he forced the 
Lowland gentry to employ his kinsmen against him, and was 
indirectly giving a very notable aid to the stability of the 
British Empire. 

The excellent and laudable work done by Mr. Robert Holmes 
as a Police Court missionary should be known to all our readers. 
In the past seventeen years he has followed to their homes 
nearly seventeen thousand men and boys who had been prose- 
cuted for trivial breaches of the law, and in most cases has suc- 
ceeded in starting them in new and respectable careers. His 
very interesting book, My Police Court Friends with the Colours, 
contains the brief biographies of seventy-two of these men, 
out of twelve hundred and sixty-seven in all who went out to 
the present war, “ thinking of no reward but first of the safety 
and honour of Britain.” He tells us that “ pride and shame 
mingle as I write the short sketches of their lives—pride in 
their valour and in the calm dignity with which they went 
forth to do or die; and shame that lives like theirs should by 
our own selfishness and neglect of duty be often lived at honw 
under conditions set out in some of the pages following.” Mr. 
Holmes’s friends have scen service in all quarters—with the New 
Armies, with the Canadians, the Australians, and the Territorials, 
on mine trawlers, on the battleships, and on the numerous 
mercantile vessels which have been acting as auxiliaries to the 
Flect. His book is eminently readable, and deserves to be 
widely read and admired as the outcome of a long, modest, 
and devoted career. 


——. 





FICTION, 


THESE TWAIN.* 
Wirn his new novel Mr. Arnold Bennett completes the trilogy 
introduced and developed in Clayhanger and Hilda Lessways, 
and thus affords an occasion for measuring his achievement, 
in so far as that can be done by contemporary criticism. Though 
the period covered is not so long as that dealt with in his play 
Milestones, the aim is much the same, in so far as the author 
seeks to record the progress, the actions and reactions of the 
members of a group of families in a state of transition. That 
the result is interesting, and even engrossing, we should be 
the last to deny ; nor have we any complaint against Mr. Bennett 
for confining his dramatis personae to the middle-class stratum 
of the community. In this respect one is naturally led to compare 
his work with that of another and a more remorseless realist, 
the late George Gissing. Mr. Bennett sees life more steadily, 
but it cannot be admitted that he sees it whole, in spite of his 
avoidance of melodrama and minute attention to detail. He is 
also more detached from his characters—Mr. Gissing used often 
to give one the impression of wholly identifying himself with 
them in their more sombre moments— and his cool irony, though 
it does not amount to callousness, naturally affects the moral 
temperature of the reader. Some authors fatigue us by their 
infatuation about their characters. Mr. Bennett certainly does 
not err in this respect. He is immensely interested in them, 
but he is more apologetic than affectionate or enthusiastic. 
This is perhaps inevitable, since there is none who approaches 
to the heroic or tragic level. They are, without exception, 
“small souls” without any idealism or spirituality, though 
full of activity, resource, and ambition. Their discontent is 
not divine. Edwin Clayhanger is accurately described as “a 
middle-class pioneer and sensualist’ of the early “ nineties,” 
delighting in the application of science to domestic comfort, 
and showing a certain receptivity in regard to modern views 
in art and literature. And so too is it with Hilda, who, though 
more capricious and unconventional, is still a thoroughgoing 
materialist. In an analysis of the motives which led her to marry 
Edwin, we read that if she was passionately in love with Edwin, 


By Arnold Bennett, London: Methucn and Co. [0s.] 
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she was also passionately in love with safety. It is impossible 
to feel a passionate sympathy with people whose aspirations are 
so restricted. 

With Hilda’s chequered past and Edwin's instability, it 
could hardly be expected that their married life would run 
smocthly. Besides, she was not merely marrying Edwia, but 
marrying into his family. Her antecedents and her disregard 
for the “ petty decalogue of mode” as construed in the Vive 
Towns rendered her an easy target for criticism and gossip, 
and the adoption of her child by Edwin could not silence the 
clacking of tongues. Hence the recital of her married life is 
largely concerned with family jars, conjugal bickerings, and 
troubles with servants, of whose double life, upstairs and down- 
stairs, Mr. Bennett shows himself a painfully acute observer. 
Eerly married life as a rule has been religiously avoided by 
discreet novelisis as a difficult subject. ([t was essayed with 
resounding failure by a popular romancer not many year ago.) 
Mr. Bennett has not failed, partly because he has a genius for 
success, but also because, while unable to dispense with senti- 
ment, he treats i in a wholly unsentimental fashion, and the 
conjuguie trae avo at least more prominent than the integration 
of their love. The story is not a pamphlet to prove that 
marrisge is a failure, but the philosophy of wedded life contained 
therein is a long way from Carew’s ideal : 

* But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires.” 
Tt is really a miracle that Mdwin and Hilda 
but an Angelina— avoided permanent estrangement ; 
fhough an equilibrium is ultimately secured, ono feels that it is 
tustable. What Mr. Bennett's own view is we cannot fathom, 
hut we cannot help suspecting that, in this case at any rate, he 
ig in sympathy with the self-protective Ingpea—the principal 
yew character in the book—when he says: ‘ There is almost no 
intellectual honesty in marriage. There can’t be. The entire 
affair is a series of compromises, chiefly base on the part of the 
The alternative is absolute subjection of the woman, 
which is offensive. No woman not absolutely a slave ever 
hears the truth excopi in anger. You can’t say the same about 
men, and you know it.” With all his immense cleverness, Mr. 
Bennett has failed, so far, to draw a portrait of a person at 
once lovable and admirable. In the present volume quite the 
most interesting character is Auntie Hamps, who was neither ; 
being a thoroughpaced old hypocrite,"addicted to ruthless hos- 
pitality, and. in fine, a “ classic example of widespread messy 


who is anything 
and 


man. 


idolatrous eternal domesticity.” 

The In postor. By David Whitelaw. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
6s.)---There is some virtue, after all, in a story which is quite 
When we are told that the hero “ rose from his 
we know our whereabouts to a 





conventional, 
choir with a smothered oath ” 
nicety ; and we willingly renew our friendship with those letters 
which invariakly get pushed ‘* beneath the cover of the over- 
hanging pigeon-holes of the bureau,” instead of being burnt, as 
is the way in our unromantic world. Certainly Mr. Whitelaw 
is not fettered by the probabilities; and might well give us a 
synopsis of his characters, thus : 


FRicuarp Vane, who escapes from gaol after wrongful imprisonment 
ix place of 

Dennis DermMonp, sor of 

Sir Curistorner Diermorn, who, wishing lo restore Vane, determines 
to pass him off as his nephew, 

LEGINALD DetMOLD, supposed to have died in Pancorbo. 

Hersert Trewewr, « fraudulent bank clerk, who discovers and 


assumes the clothes and position intended for Vane. 

But it is impossible to tell with equal brevity the subsequent 
complications: how Sir Christopher was foully murdered, how 
* The Creole ” lost the Stewards’ Cup, how the chief villain came 


toa badend. Mr. Whitelaw evidently considers nothing of any 


Maud Peacocke, 


} understood people we utter some words of warning. 
} . . ' . 
programme includes not only thedeliverance of all Jugo-Slavs in 








importance save the plot of his story, and he mixes his metaphors | 


so thoroughly that on p. 60 the villain remarks brilliantly : 
“ When you find it [the world] with its gaard down, vou drop 
your hands and throw up the sponge.” 

Reapaeie Novers.—Theodora. By Frances Fenwick Wil- 
liams. (John Lane. 6s.)—This novel is chiefly concerned with 
hypnotism and black magic. It Would 
if its characters at all resembled realbmen and women.—— 
Building of Whispers, By the Author of Leaves from a Léfe. 
(Heath, Cranton, and Quseley. 6s.)—A sad and wise and 
delicately written story of the dwellers in a house, of the making 
and the ending of a home.--—My Priend Phil. Isabel 


be more interesting 





by 


| . . . . 
| operations, and if this number i 


The | 


(Ward, Lock, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—DPhil ig @ 
delightful child, and Miss Margaret Tarrant’s illustrations ave 
charming ; but about the writing of this book there is no especial 
brilliancy. 


BOOKS OF 


—— 


[Notice in this columa dees uot necessarily pre 


SOME THE WEEK, 


, i, 


tde subsequent! review 


The Jugo-Slav Committee are issuing in London a series of 
pamphlets, “ The Southern Slav Library” (J. Nisbet and Co., 
3d. each). Of these we have received the first four, The Southern 
Slav Programme ; The Southern Slavs: Land and People; A 
Sketch of Southern Slav History; and Southern Slav Culture. 
Knowledge of these important and deeply interesting matters 
is the exception in Great Britain, and the pamphlets ought to 
dissipate some of the ignorance that is the rule. The large 
map added to each of the first three is in itself worth study. 
Their fiery patriotism compels an admiring sympathy, and the 
appeal to Great Britain is most moving. The Commitice should 
know that in their siruggles against Turkish and Magyar oppres- 
sion the Spectator has been their consistent friend and supporter. 
They will not thorefore take it ill if in warmly recommending 
their publications to all who wish to learn about a fine and little 
The 


Croatia, Bosnia, Dalmatia, &e., from Austrian rule, but alse 
their union with Serbia and. Montenegro in one State. Where 
two branches of the race have already their monarchies, dynastic 
problems are threatened. These are no direct concern of ours, 
nor are they the most serious difficulty here raised. The 
programme appears, especially from the second pamphlet, to be 
severely anti-Italion. Not Italy, but the new Jugo-Siav State, 
must have Fiume, Dalmatia, the islands of the Eastern Adriatic, 
and even Trieste, as inseparable homes of the people and vitat 
points for their development. Of course these claims are not 
new, but at this moment we implore the influential Committee 
to remember that the overthrow of Austria and her allies is the 
predominant need of the Slavs, and for the present the sole 
objective of us all. If Italy helps to this end, she earns the 
everlasting gratitude of the Slavs, and no other disappointment 
should ever make them unmindful of the gain. We do not 
believe that Italy will be grasping, and until the Central Empires 
are defeated we will not listen to anything that condemns 
the past, present, or future action of our ally. From her wa 
shall expect a generous sympathy with Jugo-Slay aspirations 
when victory is won, but not a moment sooner can we weigh 
conflicting claims. 


———— 


We have received a copy of the third edition of the Official 
Regulations of the Volunteer Training Corps (Wyman and Sons, 
and Smith and Sons, 6d. net’. The new edition contains certain 
additions and improvements, including Regulations for Ambu- 
lance Detachments of the V.T.C., Home Study Course, Examina- 
tion for Signalling Badge and Derby Recruits. Members of 
V.T.C. should note the introductory words by General O’ Moore 
Creagh: ‘ From the date of their publication every Volunteer 
will be bound by the Regulations contained herein, and it wilt 
be assumed, as is the regulation in the Army, that all are familiae 
fy 


with their terms; ignorance of regulations is no excuse for theie 


breach.” 

Books or Rererexce.—Whitaker's Almanach, 1916. (12 
Warwick Lano. 2s. 6d.)—Whilaker is out, and by this time 
in most offices and houses, where it can be consulted upon almost! 
every conceivable subject. It is no blame to the editor that 
the naval information is not complete; for instance, our flect 
of monitors is not given. The number, 2,417, of merchant 
vessels in commission gives some idea of the expansion of naval 
added to those requisitioned 
by the Board of Trade, the shortage of British tonnage is not 
information wpon the 
war, particularly on the historical financial 
From the source comes Whitaker's Peerage, Baro 
Knightage, + t). This 
which makes no pretence to give logical 
Thon ‘s Official Dire fori, 1316 
net), is a guide to all that 


world-wide 
and 


surprising. There is here 


sides. - 
lage, 


peerage, 


same 
wnd Companionage, 1916 (ds. m 


genea information, is 
probably the handiest of all. 

(Dublin, Thom and Co.; £1 
is “ official’ in the United Kingdom, and goes further than 


other such books in recording everybody and everything 
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of note in Ireland. It gives particulars of the counties 
and boroughs, and a regular “ Post Office” directory for 
Dublin. ——The Royal Navy List (Witherby and Co., 7s. 6d. 
net) gives the records of service of officers, active or retired, 
and of the older ships of the Flect. There is a_ history 


of the naval events of the war to a recent date. Naturally 
the omissions are more remarkable gencrally than the 
information that is allowed to be published. We return 


to peace with The Musical Directory, 1916 (Rudall, Carte, and 
Co., 3s. net). ‘This gives lists of professors and teachers of music 
in‘London and the provinces, classified names of instrumentalists, 
It is a record of a profession that has 
There are two other volumes 


and a directory of traders. 
suffered severely during the war.— 


that we mention because they stand for great principles of 
voluntary organization. The Co-operative Wholesale Societies, 
Lid., Annual, 1916 (Manchester, C.W.S.), is a record of the 


wholesale ana productive, not the distributive, Co-operative 
Societies of England and Scotland. It shows the progress and 
extent of their manufacturing and agricultural enterprises. 
There are also articles on subjects related to the year’s work.- 
Secondly, The Direciory, 1915-1916 (Manchester, 
Office of the Order), tells us of the progress of the “tents” of 
this ancient Friendly Society, which has its strongholds in the 
North of England, but is evidently making advances in the 
Its aims, thrift and temperance, are 


vasi 


rer 
Rechabite 


South and in the Colonies. 


the social virtues now most necded of all at home. 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_~>_—- 

Adcock (A. St. 7.), Australasia Triumphant, roy Svo....... (Simpkin) net 2.6 
Anderson (C. C.), The War Manual, Vol. 11., roy 8vo........ (Unwin) net 5,0 
Barcynska (Countess), The Honey-Pot: a Story of the Stage, cr Svo 

(iiurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Raty (T.), Viearious Liability, SvO0....cccccccecesesess (if. Milford) net 10/6 
Krett (Jessie), The Sacred Way, cr 8VO.......cecceeee: (Longmans) net 3/6 
Burn (irene), The Border Line, cr BVO. ......ccccceeeees (Chapman & Hall) 6,0 
Candler (E.), The Year of Chivalry, cr 8v0........0.60+. (Simpkin) net 5/0 
Cay (B.), Moll Davis: « Comedy, cr 8VO...........+2: (Allen & Unwin) 6,0 


Claydou (Ellen P.) and others, Needlework without “‘ Specimens,” 8vo 














(Pitman) net 3/6 
Curzon (Hon. f., jun.), Visits to Monasteries in the Levant (H.Milford) net 2/6 
Da Costa (B. F. 2B.) and others, Sleeping Sickness, roy &vo (Bailliere) net 7/6 
Dardanelles (The): an Epic Told in Pictures. .( Alfieri Picture Service) net 2/6 
memes fa. CPO, CF Biii6s0cksnccestnnsscsetetecennvanes (Cassell) 6/0 
Drummond (W. B.), Phyziology for Nurses, cr 8vo.......... (Arnold) net 2/6 
Erwia (Marion), The Universe and the Atom, Svo........ (Constable) net 8/6 
Galion (T.), The Diamond Trail, er 8VO........00000000e (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
dicorge (W. L.), The Strange Wedding, cr SVO........6.0-00005- (Unwin) 6,0 
Gil (NX. J.), The Flycr’s Guide, Sv0.........ccccccess .(Hiugh Rees) net 3/6 
Goodwin (J. C.), Practical Musketry Instruction, 18mo...... (Melrose) net 2,6 
Gunn (R.), The Social Trinity, er 8vo............. (Fraser & Asher) net 2/6 
Harper (G. McL.), William Wordsworth: his Life, Works, and Influence, 

Se bnbcdetsahian cd wae eetnwaenededsnenss encnnnneseeees (Murray) net 24/0 
Holland (R.S.), The Boy Scouts of Snow-Shoe Lodge, cr 8vo (Lippincott) net 5/0 
Holt (L.), Peter of Potopah, cr 8VO.........0seee0s (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Holt-White (W.), The Super-Spy, cr 8VO..... 6... c ee eeeeeeceeees (Melrose) 6,0 
Huger (M. }.), Adelicia of Louvaine, the Rose of Brabant (Longmans) net 2,6 
Johnston (C, N.), John Blaw of Castlehill, Jacobite and Criminal, cr 8vo 

(Blackwood) net 3/6 
Jordan (L. H.), Comparative Religion: its Adjuncts and Allies, 8vo 
(il, Milford) net 12,0 
Kuight (W. S. M.), A History of Britain during the Great War, roy 8vo 
(Ridd Masson Co.) net 7/6 
Knox (FP. A.), The Glad Tidings of Reconciliation, cr 8vo..(Longmans) net 4/6 
Langworthy (F.), Jem-a-Dreams, er 8vo........ (Holden & Hardingham) 6,0 
Lee (Mrs. Norman), The Angel and the Animal, cr 8vo....(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Legge (F.), Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity (Camb. Univ, Press) net 25,0 
Me hendrick (A.), Back Injurics and their Significance under the Workmen's 

Compensation and other Acts, cr BVO........-++++- (Livingstone) net 2/6 
Mather (Mary P.), The Yellow Butterfly, and other Verses, cr 8vo (Bell) net 2/6 
Maxwell (H.), Quittance, CF OVO... cccccccccccccccsccececess (J. Long) 6/0 
Montgomery (H. H.), Life's Journey, cr 8vo.......... (Longmans) net 2/6 
Myers (H. D.), Income Tax for Business Men, cr Svo..(H. D. Myers) net 3/6 
Newland-Smith (J. N.), Church Teaching for Confirmation Candidates, 

DT DN detdcanécsccnteseesdakedahhehensastabsonenan (Mowbray) net 2/6 
Connor (Mrs. T. P.), Dog Stars: Three Luminaries in the Dog World, 

(Putnam) net 6/0 
Oliver (Sir T.), Occupations: from the Social, Hygienic, and Medical Points 

Oe ied téctisedéiccadsdacpnsnweenvd (Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Précis-Writing and Reproduction for Army Classes, cr 8vo...... (Arnold) 2/6 
Pryce (R.), David Penstephem, cf VO. ....cccccccccccccscecse (Methuen) 6,0 
Quiller-Couch (Sir A.), On the Art of Writing, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Quinn (EB. H.), That Woman from Java, cr Svo........ (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Keynolds (R.), My Slav Friends, 8vo.............. (Mills & Boon) net 10/6 
Roberts (T. G.), In the High Woods, cr 8VO.........e++ee008: (J. Long) 6/0 
Russell (R. V.), The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, 8vo 
“sae me net 42/0 
Sabin (FE. L.), Gold Seekers of 49, er 8vO...........--- Caneincett net 5/0 
Souter (A.), Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament (H. Milford) net 3/0 
Sinclair (May), Tasker Jevons: the Real Story, cr 8vo....(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Swarbrick (J.), Robert Adam and his Brothers, 4to...... (Batsford) net 42/0 
Thicknesse- Woodington (¥.), Straws upon the Water, cr 8vo (Allen & Unwin) 6,0 
Watson (H. B. M.), As It Chanced, CF 8VO....ccccccccccescces (Methuen) 6,0 
Willings (W.), A Junior Chemistry, cr 8VO...........sceeeeecees (Blackie) 2/6 
Wodehouse (Helen), Nights and Days, and other Lay Sermons, cr 8vo 

. (Alien & Unwin) net 4/6 
Wood (F.), Suffering and Wrong: the Message of the New Religion (Bell) net 4/6 
Wotherspoon (H. J.), The Ministry in the Church, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 4/6 


Wyrall (2.), Europe in Arms: a Concise History of the Great European 
War, Vol. 1, 207 BVO cecccccccccccccsccccccecccscce(D. Wright) net 10/0 





LIBERTY-SILK 

FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FRER. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


| To get rid of ACIDITY 


Acidity caused by undigested food is very injurious to the 
system, and gives rise to many unpleasant and sometimes 
alarming symptoms. A fancied weakness of the heart may be 
due solely to indigestion. 

Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory & 

' Moore, are a simple, harmless, yet most effective remedy for 
digestive troubles. ‘They absorb and remove acidity, and give 
instant relief even in chronic cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Dizziness, &c. Thousands of sufferers testify that they have 
derived the greatest benefit from their use even when all other 
remedies proved of no avail. 

TESTIMONY.—“ I have much pleasure in stating that in my 
opinion the Absorbent Lozenges aro an inestimable boon to 
anyone troubled with Acidity of the Stomach. The day ] 
received your sample box I had a most virulent attack, but one 
lozenge removed the disagreeable symptoms in a few minutes. 
Such a remedy cannot be too widely known, and if this testimony 
of mine is any use in that way, kindly make use of it.” 


Boxes 1s. 3d., 33., and 5s., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX or the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 


enclosing 1d. stamp for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED WHITE 
& BLUE 








For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFER, 


Mii ane 

hee | GREEN and ABBOTT. 
| Sao | ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 | REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
| HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Gerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED. 








473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 
It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROYAL | TOTAL FUNDS £20,409,644. 


| FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, | LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. | § 


: HEAD 41 North John Street, LIVERPOO! 
| OFFICES | 24-25 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....&£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ................. £126,000,000. 


TIWHE CORPORATION of COVENTRY is propared to 
receive LOANS of £100 and upwards on security of all the rates and 
revenues of the City, repayable at any time on six months’ notice on either side. 
Interest payable half-yearly. If preferred, loans may be for three or five years 
certain, and then subject to six months’ notice. Loans free of expense to investor, 
Forms of application and all particulars of 
HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
(T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, 


The Council invite applications for the office of PRINCIPAL, now vacant. 
The Principal is required by the Charter of Incorporation to be an M.A. of 
either Oxford or Cambridge, and in Holy Orders. Salary from endowments 
£533, together with a share of tuition fees, and a house rent free. Previous 
to the war the salary varied between £800 and £950. i a 
Further particulars may be obtained from the CLERK TO THE COLLEGE 
COUNCIL, to whom applications, with cman pny im wt 
than six references, shou! sent on or before March Ist, 

— : WILLIAM DAVIES, 

Clerk to the Council, 





1916. 
Bt. David's College, Lampetes 
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== GRADUATE seeks remunerative employment 

as ACCOUNTANT SECRETARY or in any other kind of work; age 26; 
rejected as medically unfit for military service.—Apply Box No. 767, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ROYAL GRAMMAR — 





rue SCHOOL, LANCASTER. 


There is a Temporary Vacancy, due to the War, for SCIENCE MASTER at 
the Lancaster Royal Grammar School. Salary £150 per annum, Non-resident. 
—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House, Lancaster. 


ORTH INDIA.—VICE- PRINC IP AL in boarding 5 se hool for 

; Indian girls. University qualifications (Oxford or Cambridge), Maths. 

or History. Elementary Science desirable. Salary £240. Board costa £5 

monthly. Five years’ cngagement. 2nd class passage both ways.—Apply, 
Miss WE STE RN, 27 Fembridge Square, London, W. 


N ED Y URGENTLY Ww ANTED T 0 HELP. —~You cannot 

_ fight or join the Army because you are over age or havo been rejected ? 
You € AN help our gallant men at home or abroad in the Recreation Huts, Tenta, 
nnd Clubs of the Church Army. Keea Churchmen, abstainers, prepared to work 
hi urd and rough it, are invited to apply at once to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D,, 
Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bry anston Street, London, W. 


(3 x 2S 2 8 8 

/ W Owes’ S$ PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information aa to 
resent openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 9d.—Central 
Gascon for the Lmployment of Women, 5 Princes Strect, Cavendish Square, W. 





LECTURES, 4c. 


{HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
J TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


N SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal’ Miss CATHERINE L DODD, BLA. 
ftudents are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge 
‘Teachers’ Certitieate the Londoa ‘Teachers’ Diploms ; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Halt Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships ef from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund 
?tudents may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus from ‘1 The PRINC IPAL. 
NRE ESHAM | LECTURES. —Dr. Blake Odge Odgers, ] K.C., Gresham 
Yrofessor of Law, will deliver FOUR LECTURES on “THE LAW 
RELATING TO MARRIED WOMEN ” at Gresham College, Basinghall Street, 
b.C,, at 6 p.m., on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, February 8th, 
th, 10th, and 11th, ADMISSION FRE E TO MEN AND WOMEN, 
W 8 steienp COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. 

The Coliego prepares WOMEN STUDENTS for the London degrees in Arts 
and Science. Inclusive feo £105a year. Easter Term begins on April 27th, 1916. 

Entrance Scholarships from £35 to £50 a year, and Bursaries of £20 to £20 
a year, tenable for three years, will be awarded oa the results of aa examination 
to be held from May 16th to 19th, 1916. Names must be catered before May Ist. 

Yor Calendar and further particulars, apply to The PRINCIPAL, Westfield 
College, Harmpstead, N.W. 


rYVHE = CAMBRIDGE 


TRAINING COLL EGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS,.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
‘Yraining College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample epportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Langnages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridgt. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guincas and 65 guincas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


4O )THPORT PHYSICAL > TRAINING COLLEGE. 
hb. President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
‘Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
ftockhoim. Educated women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Paysicai 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. _ Lytteiton, D. D.—F urther particulars: from tho SECRET ARY. 


NG’ 8S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Landsowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teache rs of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schoots. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, . eae Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 


r\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL “TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


tees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.?P. 
br, CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNVERMLINE. 
T MARCHION: 4 ay SALISBURY. 

Miss M. H. MEADE. BA. Pinioral Sciences Tripos). 

Vice- oe 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

Tie College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The course extends over two years 1t includes the study “ol 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourheod. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartiord Heath. 
he Course Legins in September.—Further -fertieulars on application to the 
SE ChE TARY. an 


rAVHE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


PRINCES SS 


WITTIINGTON, LANCS.- Tadi esover 20y¢ ‘ars of age trained as Childfen’s | 





Nui Babics in residence. VERY 
NU i SE S. Special Course younger students, 3 months, 24s. weekly 
fully trai ined Hospital Nurse. 


YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE ‘Se emaital, | 
F TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Traiaing Colicge for 
‘icechers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. ro G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Me. Arthur G. Symonds.—~ 


LARGE DEMAND FOR ~ ALIFIED | 
Principal ; 


& 


cecucerning Scholarships appiy to the Prinvipai, Miss Li, LAWRENCE, 


For Prospectuses aad inforaction | 





— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 
ST ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, “MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 


Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
M.A. Dublin. 

Thorough education on modern lines. Preparations for public Examinations 
and Universities. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Ixtensive grounds, 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymrasium, Swimming Bath, &c. Valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy. 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

For prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Eiphins, Darley 
Dale : or the Sec retary, _ Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


(jHuReH EDUCATION CORPOR ATION, 


£4 DENISON HOUSE, WES" a LONDON, 
(Telephone : me 33193 
SANDECOTES § SCHOOL, PARKS: TONE, DORSEL 


Head-Mistress : 





Head-Mistress, Miss A. ~ GRAING ER Grar 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hint, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and House wifery. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistreas, Miss J. 8. HM. McCaus 
(Late of Ladies’ Coliege, Chelienham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Gaincas a year. Special advantages for girls 
rs for the University. 


E DGB ASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
$4 WAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for tho Universities; Leaving a 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMEN 
PREPARATORY DEPAKTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 18359. 


— {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, 
Principals | Miss VIOLEL M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL —_ reo to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
ANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURE 


3 iY WELL -KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
pr INCESS HELENA 


Limited. 


rpupor HALL KENT 


M.A.Lon toa. 


COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss | PARKER. 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to languages, English, Art,.Music. Holidays arrange for if required. Largs 
grounds, Feces, 66 guincas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guinoas 
a year. 


H'S H FLE L D, OXHEY LAN E, 
Prine ipal—Miss WALL 


Private Residential School ~y Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on apptic atior q - ) » Exas ipal. 
SPRING TERM ENDS APRIL tita, 1916. “ Watiord 616.” 


{LR EDMUND and LADY ELTON ees Recommend 
h “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For lllus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshicr. 


TINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, ‘SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
HEaD-MistRESS : Miss L. MUAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individnal develop- 
ment. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under lt. 


T ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern jines. Special atiention given to Languages, Music, and Paintin 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if sopuivel. 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


Bi SEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY 
Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fecs moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; eca- 
bathing. —¥or Prospectus apply to Miss Goo! D, _B. Re (London), Principal. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPS' LEAD. 
NIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. — Exceptional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examina- 
tions, Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. Roferences kindly 
rmitted to Rey. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rey. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 
Fro n. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


G REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses ( — ast 2 Ry ALA. 


Good modern cducation; country life, New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high p jon. Fees from 60 guiness. 


Qi. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
ib 


Frespectus on application to Miss J 3 ALIC E J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newaham Colleze (Historical ba and of the Maria Gre y Training College. 
470 Harrow, 


WATFORD. 


( UKENWOOD, EAS STBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Mias JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girtoa 
College).—First-rate Modera Education. Premises speciatly buils for a School, 


Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Teanis, Crickes, Swimming, 


&e, lerm began Jaa, 15, 1916, 
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INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOTR. 
The Spring Term 7 on Thursday, January 13th, 1016. 


7 Grayshott, 
FELIX SGHOOL. SOUTHWOLD. 
Address—THE 


HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BOYS’ 
TOOLWICH, SANDHURST, INDIAN ARMY 
CADETSHIPS (Regular Forces). 
Mr. G. W. BASSETT-GABBITAS (Rugby and R.F.A.) 
-epares a limited number of pupils from 15 years iur the above Cadetships. 
» Individual tuition and attention. 
mreence GtSrn 4 Indian Army Cadetships. - 
sUCE ESSES SINC iE i 1 Woolwich Cadetship. \ . ALD AT 
SEPTEMBER, 1915 2 Sandhurst Cadctships. f FIRST TRIAL, 
Terins, references, and prospectus on application, 
VENELLS, MAYFIELD, SUSSEX. 
1D OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.— 60 p2ges Crown 
| ) €vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 


L 


S': 


Temporary 


A copy 
a Vb, 


Navy. 
Messrs. 
Icndon, 


Wie ASTON 


A Public School on modern lines, 


CHESHIRE. 


Department. 


SCHOOL, NANTWICH, 
OPENED 1900. 
with Preparatory 


Head-Master: U. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxoo.), 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Vi R. W. A. FULLE MM. Acs 
TRE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES, 
a ERBORN E 8 C HOO L-— 


h = EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. open to Boys 


nnder 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 6th and following 

days.—Fu rthe r information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 

House, Sherborne. Dorset, _ 

1) O V E R COL kL EB Ga Biss 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCHE 20th, 1915, 

Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £50, £20 per annum for Boarders, 

For particulara apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 

. een * SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 


Nead-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For detaie apply HLAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


Q) H A M sce Ooe Se kk. 
The Annual SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on March 2st 


and 22nd. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


qr EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
b 


Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 


K 


Twenty acres of playing ficlds. Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
lor prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
O T H A M S30 8 808 @ bh. 


(Under the Management of the Socicty of Friends.) 


B O 


(Certificate 


od-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 
of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.). 





Tull particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Roctham School, York. 
1) ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. lHicad ~ serene Rev. F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
ssistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engincering Classes, 


Pho ul Drill compulsory tor the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clerg 


T E s Cc 

~ TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, 

fer competition in Mareh.—VParticulars from the 

or the BURSAR. 

| OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, together with Exhibitions 

for Sons of Officers killed in the Great War, will be awarded by Examination 

beginning March 7th, 1916. Boys examined at Rossall and London. —Apply 

THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. j : 

7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Xecognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 


D H O O L. 


and Four House Exhibitions will be offered 
Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 


5 


above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 


TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


N CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
' TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 
ii: tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regardiag ESTABLASHU- 

ENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idca of fees should be given. 

*Phone, write, or call. 
London, E.C. 





Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
ey ony respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
ot f &c.) to 

essrs,. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, I4¢., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
pen stafle of the most important schools and thus able 

ply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—158- 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY S8T., LONDON, W.c. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Boecepters, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association ef Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Ageney has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to fini 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been cal- 
culated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

NMours for Interviews :—11.29 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. my 2 to 3 p.m. 
ssible special appointme uts should be arrang 
Registrar —Mies ALI¢ e M. FOUNTAIN. 


SES. 


eens 


ae ORS 


When po 


MISTRESSES 


A ost TANT and GOVERNES 
A Messrs. GABDBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

36 SACKVILLE STRELT, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts ax 
—— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
emilies, 


Prosp>ctuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 





[; HOICE OF SC HOOLS anv TUTORS 
J Advice free > will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITA THRING and CO., 
£6 Sackville Strect, Piceadilly, W. Tel.: Regent 4926, 


Scholastis Agents. Established 1873. 
Full state ment of requirements should be given. 

Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 
{CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
\ charge, information and advice as to Schools for loys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., 
&e., Ko, A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 

The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Clerical, ang Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar 5¢., W.C 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 


MINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped sma'ler Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly cfficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses ant 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 


Scholastie, 


143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C., Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if docided upon. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
\PTLEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been ‘pecially erected 


and equipped for the treatment cf Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Biltiards, lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c. -— Apply W. HAROLD 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street’ Last, Liverpool. 

ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive _ List (illustrated) 


| RESIDENT PATIENTS 


of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive 





eent without charge. Or selection will ‘be made on statement of naturs of 
case and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to reecive full valuo should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 1 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chist Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, st. 100 years, 


efreshment 
ter, manages 
Five por cont. 


pe BLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 
House Association, Limited, founde 
130 licensed Inns, Ask for free descriptiv 


oa , > 
rhe People s R 

1 by the Bishop of C 

» list, take £1 shares 





paid since 1899.—-P.R.BLA, Broedway Caambera, Westminster. 

(OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
4 tiuaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S. Supplied to hans Royal Household. Harmless to pet Ove killed 
in Spring means Scores less in Summer. Tims, Is. 3d., 2s. Sd., 43, 6d 
HOWARTH & PAIR, ‘Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheilickd. 

APPEALS. 

fPHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL POR THE 

4 PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MrMongiat), 

QUEEN SQUAKE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
PatTxon: ILM. Tue Kino, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock art beiat treats 1 

READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, bu' 

desiring to retain their norma! income, or who aro wishful ¢t 






annuities for relatives or friends, are invite? to write to the Se 

particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNULTIES PUNi 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 

Treasurer: THE Ean. oy Hanrowny. Secretary Goprrey H. HaMivrox. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 54 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
ANNUAL EXHLBITION. Open daily, 10 to 5. 
W. GORDON MBEIN, Secretary. 


YOYAL 
eis 
Siva 
Admission Is. 


Now Complete : 
ANNOTATED CATALOGUE OF 


THEOLOGY “42° NEIGHBOURLANDS. 
PART . 8O PAGES. 


Post free from: 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
40 STRAND, W.C, apl 43 PICCADILLY. W. 





v. & J, PATON, Ebecetienst Agents, 143 Cannon tree‘, 
T 


phone 5053 Central. 





A few coples of the complete Catalogue, 144 pages, 16. post trea, 
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“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT | 
TOBACCO || 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 








PER 07. 
| v — 
Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut D. | Two Kinds of Economy 
Player's Medium Navy Cut TY\WO men were cconomising. ‘Ihe 
i ” 1 | first set his face against anything 
Player's Tawny Navy Cut new, and left his bootmakcr’s 
’ P ” Per 0z. letters unanswered. ‘The second resolved 
Player's “White Label D. to try ready-made boots and happened 


on Lotus. 

j And when they compared notes latcly, 
| No. 1 found that in less than a year he 
had paid almost as much for repairs on his 
somewhat shabby set of boots as No. 2 
had paid altogether for his dapper, weil- 
' 


Navy Cut 


Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUKE a development 
of Players Navy Cut packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz. 
airt ght tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively. 


For wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military 

Hospitals at home, end for 

the Front at Duty Free 
Rates. 


fitting pair of Lotus. 


Lotus 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Siafoed, 


Terms on application to: 


John Player & Sons, 
Nottingham. 


Issued by Uke Imperial Tobacco Co. 
a Great Br tain & Ireland), Ltd. 
sit 


| Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots. Agents everywhere. 
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— THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Org tnization), 





| 


r 3 | 
UTTON’S SEEDS | OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—Te secure the peace and safety of th 


Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and physical condition ot 

| the people by biinging about the adoption of Universal Military Training 

USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Illustrated Price Lists of the Best — ~ — - 
j ’ i 8. d.! re: £ 4. a. 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds post free. | Hon. Vice-Prosideats, = ., 23 0 O| Members .. oe we 1010 0 

ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


| Hon. Vice-Presileats ee §6& )6«€0O)s O} Associates, wilh Literatures 


Members ee ° .. 0| and Joural s L 
THE KING'S SEEDSMEN, The $_bscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at tall 
} rates, except ia the case of subscriptions of Associates 
R EA DI N G. BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
en ; 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 











= 


| we | ci: | THE UNION BANK OF 
Cc L E R G Y M U T U A L | AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. | gummed oad ‘nevod Corton Shean 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. | Pafead, e1900,000" ‘together, 
| 


Fund, £1,960,000, ‘Togcther..... £5,960,900 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors.... £4,000,000 





Past or Present Members of tho Total Issued Capital and Resorves £7,900,09) 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILE, Londoa, EC. 
j i ‘TS > J EI he Jank’ anche 
as well as the PR a hw the poe ‘Staten, wen Deutaion of 


New Zealand. 
ner ‘and THEIR paar ates TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
are now admissible to LILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 09 
including the right to share in BONUSES. ierma which may be ascertained on application. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTA TOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should wor be addressed to the Error, but 
to the Punusner, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


“Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General Public, at 
exceptionally low rates. 





Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 
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“Three Nuns” 


Tobacco 


“Give me the luxuries of life, and I will dispense 
with the necessities.” “Three Nuns” is one of the 
chief luxuries. 


i 
j 





A Testing Samp'e will be forwarded on application to 

Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial 

Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 
Glasgow. 











“Kings Head” is stronger. 
Ob. aaa 8. 


PER OZ. 
“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 











One - 






before leaving for the trenches is 
not too late to discover that your 
pen is empty if it is an Onoto, 
In less time than it takes to tell, the Onoto 
fills itself from any ink supply and cleans 
the nib while filling. 

The Perfect pen for soldiers, it needs no filler, 


aa The Pen 
THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 














Interesting booklet telling “‘ why,"’ sent post fres 
Om application to J. & J. Colman, Ltd., London, and 
Carrow Works, Norwich, 








URICACIDAND HEALTH 


HOW THE GOUTY HABIT IS FORMED. 


It is now universally accepted as a definite fact that gouty 
suffering is directly due to the presence of an excess of uric acid 
in the system, and, moreover, that this all-powerful agent fer 
evil is naturally and constantly produced within the body. 

“ How, then,” it may be asked, “does any person escape 
gout ?” The answer is simply that the work of uric acid destruc- 
tion and elimination by the liver and kidneys is an equally 
norinal and regular process with its natural formation. So 


| long as there is no over-formation and tho liver and kidneys 
are perfectly sound and healthy, there can be no retention of 


uric acid. 

Too often the retention of urie acid is ascribed to weak or 
diseased condition of the liver and kidneys, resulting in deficient 
elimination, whereas by far the most frequent cause is over- 
formation of the dangerous substance. Indulgence in unsuitable, 
gout-provoking foods, sedentary habits or occupations, and a 
score of circumstances inseparable from modern conditions of 
life, result in the production of uric acid in abnormal quantities, 
so that the liver and kidneys, perfectly healthy though they 
be, cannot destroy and expel the acid at the samo rate as it is 
produced; and retention naturally follows. The same thing 
happens, of course, when the liver or kidneys become weakened 
or impaired, and so incapable of dealing adequately even with 
the normally-formed quantity of urie acid, 

In either event the consequences ave the same: the eztalish- 
ment of the gouty habit and the liability of falling a prey to a 
gouty attack at any moment. 

HARBINGERS OF GOUT. 

It will be news ta many that gout does not eome on its 
victim unawares, Almost invariably heralds of its approach 
appear in the form of indigestion, liver torpiditv, headache, 
flatulence, heartburn, and acidity, When such symptoms 
appear and persist at the age of thirty-five, especially in those 
who have a gouty family history, they may be accepted as 
sure precursors of gouty invasion. 

Suspicion becomes assurance when, later, little lumps (chalix 
stones) appear here and there under the surface of the skin, 
near the knuckles, on the paims of the hands, rims of the ear 
or around the ankles, 

Then come “ gouty twinges,” pains, aches, and stifiness in 
limbs and joints, irritation of the skin, general bodily discom- 
fort or malaise, mental depression, and irritability of temper. 
These symptoms furnish clear evidence that impregnation of 
the system with uric acid is going on, and has, in fact, reached an 
advanced stage. 

In due time the urie acid works into nooks and crannies of 
joints, the deposits growing larger and denser until the whole 
joint is embedded as it were in a mass of concrete; enlarge- 
ment, inflammation, and tenderness ensue, free movement is 
impossibie, whilst dull, grinding aches or sharp, piercing pain 
soon afford constant warning of the presence of growing uratio 
deposits. This very prevalent form of gouty suffering is known 
as rheumatic, chalky, or chronic gout, or rheumatoid arthritis. 
Other varieties which space does not permit us to describe 
ere gouty rheumatism end lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, kidney 
stone and gravel, and gouty eczema. All these are the result 
of uric acid invasion. 

THE ONLY WAY OF RELIEF. 

It appeals to commonsense that the only possible way to get 
rid of gout and all that the dread name implies, is to remove the 
uric acid completely from the body. 

Persistence in the use of Bishop's Varalettes results in the 
last trace of uric acid being washed out of the body and the 
system subsequently rendered gout free. Thus painlessly, 
safely, and efiiciently is gouty suffering ended by Bishop's 
Varaletfes. 

It musb be remembered that Bishop's Varalettes are not 4 
haphazard discovery. When you take Bishop's Varalettes you 
aré not experimenting with an unknown, unproven agent, but 
with a woll-tried and reliable remedy that enjoys the confidence 
of the medical profession, and is regarded as # sheet anchor by 
gouty sufferers everywhere. 

Bishop’s Varalettes not only relieve gouty suffering, but 
they are a successful preventive, as they speedily get rid of the 
uric acid as fast as it forms, and before it can do any harm. 

HOW TO CHOOSE AN ANTI-GOUT DIET. 

A great deal can be done in the way of keeping uric acid 
formation under control by judicious dieting.’ This does not 
by any means imply that one must become an ascetic; it only 
means that a selection of foods should be made that are freo 
from uric-acid-forming elements. Sufficient variety remains to 
provide the most fastidious with a dainty, nourishing, ant 
palatable dietary that will meet all the demands of a healthy 
appetite. 

ust what foods the gouty should avoid and what he may 
freely partake of will be found, set out in classified order, in a 
booklet published by Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, N.E. 

This booklet contains also a mass of interesting information 
on gouty subjects generally, and will prove of the greatest value 
to all suffering from, or threatened by, uric acid. A copy will 
be sent post free on application to the scle manufacturers of 
Bishop’s Varalettes, as above. Please ask for Booklet Y. Bishop's 
Varalettes are sold by all chemists at Is., 2s., and 5s. (25 days’ 
treatment); or may be had direct from the sole makers as 
above, for Is. 3d., 2s. 4d., and 5s. 4c., post free in the U.K. 
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Why you should invest in 
5% Exchequer Bonds 


HE soldier does not grudge offering his life to his Country. He 
offers it freely, for his life may be the price of Victory. But 
Victory cannot be won without money as well as men, and your 
money is needed. 
Unlike the soldier, the investor runs no risk. If you invest in 
Exchequer Bonds your money, capital and interest, is secured on 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, the premier security 


of the world. 
Repayment in full is guaranteed on December Ist, 1920. 
There are important privileges attached to these Bonds in con- 


nection with subscriptions for future War Loans. You cannot get 


5 per cent. for five years with the same complete security in any 
other way. 

Bankers will advance money on the security of Exchequer Bonds, 

Stockbrokers will hold them as security for loans. 

They can be sold on the Stock Exchange. 

Trustees can hold them by having them registered. 

The Bonds will be issued in multiples of £100. There are also 
£5, £20, and £50 Bonds, full particulars of which can be obtained 
at any Post Office. 

Applications must be made upon the printed forms which may 
be obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at the Bank of 
England, at the Bank of Ireland; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 


13 George Street, Mansion House, E.C.; and at any Bank, Money 
Order Office, or Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


Every Exchequer Bond you buy will help to win the 
War and to save the lives of our Sailors and Soldiers. 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S FIELD FORCE FUND 


For Providing Comforts for British Soldiers on Active Service. 








Patroness : 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
VISCOUNTESS FRENCH. 


Vice-Presidents : 


THE HON. LADY MONRO. 


Chairman of the General Committee : 


The COUNTESS of BECTIVE. 
Committee : 


President : 


LADY (IAN) HAMILTON. THE HON. LADY HAIG. 


Her Grace the Duchess of 
Portland. 
The Countess of Airlie. 
Major-General Arbuthnot, 
U.B. 
The Lady Henry Bentinck. 
The Lady Charles Bentinck. 
General Sie Robert 
Biddulpi, GC.B., 
G.C.ALG. 
Sie Richard 
bart. 
flon. Secretary 3 
Mrs. WM. SCLATEER. 


Burbidge, 


Maj.-Genoral Sir Desmond 
O'Callaghan, K.C.V.O. 

Lady Hanbury Wiiliatas. 

Lady Henderson. 

Lady Horner. 

Lady Leach. 


Lady Codrington. 

Colonel Gascoigne, D.S.O. 

Miss Goring Thomas. 

Sir’ Guy Granet. 

The Right Hon. the Lord 
Islington, PiC., G.C.M.G., 


D.8.0. Mrs. Milne. 
Sir Godfrey Lagden, The Right Hon. the Earl 
K.C.M.G. Howe, G.C.V.O. 
Major-General 8. S. Long, Lady Sclater. 
C.B. H. Ross Skinner, Esq. 


H. i. Morgan, Esq. Major Windrum, R.A. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee: 


HENRY FENWICK REEVE, Esq., C.M.G. 
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PC, 


Macgregor, 
G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Lady Macdonald. 
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K.C.M.G. 
H. Wilson Fox, Esq. 
Lady (Hylda) des Vieux. 
Lady Murray. 
Lady Woollcombe. 
The Hon. Mrs. Sandbach. 
Colonel J. R. Jocelyn. 


Hou. Treasurer: 


HERBERT LP. LEACH, Esq- 


Watson, 








Vice-Chairman : Major-General ARBUTHNOT, C.B. 
Bankers; Barelay & Co. Hon. Auditors: Jackson, Pixley & Husoy. 


Offices: 24a Hill Street, Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 






















Commanding Officers are unanimous in expressing the opinion that the provision of such “ Comforts ” 
as are forwarded by the “Fund” to the men in the fighting line is an important factor in maintaining 
the efliciency of the Forecs in the field at the highest standard. 

On January 16th, Field-Marshal Earl Kitchener said: “I am glad to have an opportunity of 
expressing my warm appreciation of the geod work accomplished by the Queen Alexandra's Field Force 
Fund.” 

Field-Marshal Viscount French wrote, January 18th: ‘ There is no greater source of pleasure to the 
men in the field than the receipt of comforts provided by this Fund, associated as it is with the name, 
and under the patronage, of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Alexandra.” 

General Sir Tan Hamilton stated, October 10th last : “ Twice it has been my good fortune to witness 
the arrival and distribution of consignments from Queen Alexandra’s Fund at the Head-Quarters of a 
brigade which was holding the front trenches. If the donors could only have witnessed, as I witnessed, 
the joyous animation of that scene, they would realise they never did a better deed in their lives than 
when they sent in their quota.” 

Queen Alexandra's Field Force Fund operates with the sanction of the War Office, and works in 
direct conjunction with officers in the field, so that only articles that are asked for by officers in command 
are forwarded. 

The Queen Alexandra’s Field Force Fund also affords facilities to the Committees that supply 
“ Comforts ” to the Royal Artillery, the Royal Engineers, the Newfoundland Regiment, the K.0.5.B., 
the Mediterranean Forces, and others. 

By special arrangement with the War Office no expense whatever is incurred for carriage on articles 
despatched by this Fund. In all cases, receipts for parcels have been received from Commanding Officers. 

During the six months ending with December last, 100,130 standard parcels in 6,092 bales, and 
8,096 cases were despatched to officers commanding units et the front. These parcels were put up, and 
the work of the ‘‘ Fund ” has been carried on, by 117 voluntary workers. 

Xequisition forms are sent in blank to Commanding Officers in such numbers as it is thought the 
* Fund ” could mect, but the proportion it has been possible to supply has not execeded 75 per cent. 

It is felt by the Committee that special efforts should be made to more fully meet the demands of 
Commanding Officers, especially during the next few months, which would require an expenditure of at 
least £500 a week on ‘* Comforts.” 

It is under these circumstances that an earnest appeal is now made for additional funds. 
donation, however small, will be most gratefully received, and be faithfully applied. 


Every 


Cheques and Postal:Qrders should be made payable to the Fund and crossed “ Barclay & Co.” 


Gifts cf Money should be addressed to Herbert P. Leach, Esq. Honorary Treasurer; and Gifts in kind should 
be sent to Mrs. Wm. Sclater, Honorary Secretary, 24a Hil! Street, Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 
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of Public Affairs: Political, Scientific, Social, and Literary. 
Conducted by THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. Single Copies, Post Paid, 28. 10d 
By Subseription 10s. per annum, post paid to any part of the World. Reading 
Cases in “ih Cali Leather, Post Free, 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE GREAT War 
Is ANYTHING WRONG WITH GERMAN PROTESTANTISM ? 
By the Right Rey. Bishop Bury (Bishop for North and Central Europe) 
THE GENERAL Stare. By General Sir O Moore Creagh, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.1, 
(late Commander- in- -Chief in India). 
BALZAC RE-READ. By W. 8. Lilly 
‘THE WAR AND EpiscopAan PENITENCE. By the Rev. Hubert Handle y. 
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BRITISH MERCHANT SAILORS UNDER WAR CONDITIONS. 
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By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
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Help the Homeless 
People of Poland 


by contributing to the 


GREAT BRITAIN TO 
POLAND FUND 


(with which is affiliated the 


Committee). 


British Moscow Re lief 


The devastation of Poland is one of the greatest tragedics 
of the war. People who once were well-to-do stand in 
silent, anxious crowds waiting their turn while the soup 


kitchens pass along. Thousands are living in trucks, and 
sleeping on the stone floors of railway stations. Women, 


with children’ in their arms, have walked hundreds of 
miles to esc ape the horrors of German invasion, and have 
arrived at their destination so dazed and tired that the joy 


of seeing a friendly face, or hearing a friendly Voice, has 
been denied them. “ It is the saddest sight I have ever 


seen,” states a writer, in a letter from Moscow, and to all 
who feel compassion for the victims of the war-—broken 
men and women, and starving children—an earnest appeal 
is made to send what help they can to’: 
EVELEIGH NASH, Esga., Hon. 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian haids, 
The money collected is sent to the Russo- Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, 
and considerable profit is made on the extremely favourable rate of 
exchange. In normal times Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, 
but at preseit she gives us over 150 rouble s for L10., The English 
equivalent of a rouble is a fraction hd, 


Treasurer, 


or De 
Over «ds 


Twenty Shillings will keep 20 People 
from Starvation for a Week. 


Committees have been established in all the principal cities 
of the United Kingdon, 


> . 
I atrons: 


The “ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 

His Excellency Sir G. W. BUCHANAN (British 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
at Petrograd), 

Chairman : The LADY BYRON. 

Jon; Seerectary ; C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Hon. President: The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 

The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE, 

Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 


ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM 
President Edinburgh Committee : 
The LORD DUNEDIN, 
President Glasgow Committee : 
PROVOST OF GLASGOW, 
Hon. President Manchester Committee : 
LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 

Patrons Liverpool Committee : 
LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 
The EARL OF DERBY, 


The Ven. 
Hlon. 


HTon. 
The LORD 


The 


The 





Hon. Treasurer : 
EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 
36 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Bankers : THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 
64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Cheques should be made payable to *‘ Great Britain to 
Poland Fund.” 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
OF ENGLAND LIMITED. 


Head Office : 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 





CAPITAL-—Paid up .. ee - in -.  £3,000,000 
Uncalled. . =, a és ie 2,300,000 

Reserve Liability me a -- 10,600,000 

Subscribed Capital .. os o- £38) 900, 000 

we eee ee 


(invested in British Government Securities), £2,000,000. 





ESERVE FUND 





Directors. -.:© 
| Colone} ClaudeVilliers Emilius Laurie, C.B., 

D.S.O. 

Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq. 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Lichfiold. 

Georgo Forbes Ma!colmson, Esq. 

Selwyn Robert Pryor, Esq. 

Thomas Georgo Robinson, Esq. 


Hsq. 


Colin Frederick Campboll, Esq. 
Maurice Otho Fitzgerald, Esq. ; 
William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. | 
The Right Hon. Lord Incheape, alin | 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1, K.Cu1E: | 
Francis Alexander Johnston, Esq. | 
tobert Wigram, 


Joint Genoral Managers. 


‘Thomas Estall, Esq. D. J. H. Cunnick, Esq. Frederick Eley, Esq. 


Solicitors. 


Edward Hugh Norris Wilde, Esq. Walter Edward Moore, Esq. 





BALANCE SHEET, 


Sist December, 1915. 














LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Caprean -— s. d, s. d. 
(9,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 Cash at Bank of England and at 
10s. paid. ; 420,000 0 0 Head Office and Branches «11,565,561 10 7 
£15,000 Shares of £60 each, £i2 Morey at Call and Short Notice .. 4,65: 3,805 1 0 
paid . * a .. 2,580,000 0 0 Bia 
o_e aiepaamecnenioent 16,019, 256 “it 7 
3,000,000 @ 0 INVESTMENTS including 41°; War 
Rheeneve FUND oe ee ee ~,000,000 0 0 Loan taken at Cost Price, and 
—--- - other Securities at Market Prices 
6,000, 000 o 9 rullug on 3ist December, at - 
é “at, Deposit, & other Accounts, £ 6. d, 
tactuding rebate on Billa not due, British Govern- 
provision for bad and coubtiul mentSecurities24,085,399 6 L 
debts, contingencies, &c. . -$1,589,605 12 6 (Of which 
Acceptances and Endorsements oi | £1,215,500 is 
Foreign Bills, on accouat of Cus } lodged for pub- 
tomers, and obligations under : lic accounts «& 
‘freasury: \ mes ot 17th Noven | under Treasury 
ber, 1°13 -. 1,810,50! S$ 3 } Mitte of 17th 
PROVIT AXD 1Lo0s3 Accov? “T —- | November, 1915) 
Balance of Vrofit Indian and Co- 
and LossAccount, jionial CGovern- 
including £93,027 ment Securi- 
Ys, 8d. Prouzht ties; Deben- 
from year 1914 £1,024,6:2 1% 10 ture, Guaran- 
Tess Interiia Divi- H teed, and Pre- 
dead, $ per cent. | ference Stocks 
subject to de- of British Kail- 
duction of In- ' ways; British 
come Tax Corporation, & 
(£25,000) raid in : Water Works 
Augustlast .. 219,000 @ O Stocks -. 6,238,322 8 $ 
» Dividend of & Canal, Dock, 
per cent. subject River Conserv- 
to deduction cf ancy, & other 
Income Tax } Investments... 602,595 3 6 
(£39, 000)payable —————---— 0,974,115 0 10 
4th Vebruary tills Discounted, Loans, &c., in- 
next 219,500 0 O cluding Stock Exchange Loans 
» AT plied to writ: under Treasury Minute of Jist 
ing down Inyest- October, 1914 . 38,832,289 4 3 
ments .. -» 447,836 0 6 Liability of Customers for “Aceept- 
827956 0 0 ances, &c., as per Contra - 1,810,501 3 3 
i = Sank Premises in London and 
Balance carcled forward to 1916. 96,776 14 10 Country .. ee ee 860,716 10 7 
> £38,196,678 10 G £38,496,678 10 6 
ae a 
M ©. FITZGERALD, THOMAS ESTALTE. 
a. PF. MALCOLMSON, | directors, D. J. H. CUNNICK, it Genera! Managqore. 
RUBERT WIGRAM, FREDERICK ELEY, j’ 


As certified by the Auditors, William Barclay Peat and Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse. 





The National Provincial -—Bank of England Limited, having nwncrous Branches 
i Rngland and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, 
affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit 
of their Accounts through any of the Branches, free of charge. 


At Head Office and Branches, DEPOSITS are received, CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
epened, and all other Banking business transacted. 
Copies of the Anrual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Corre. 


spondents, may ve had on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank's 
Lranches, 





———— 


Storied Italy. 


By Mra. HUGH FRASER, Author of “4 
Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan.” Illustrated 
in Colour and Half-Tones. 12s. 6d. not, 

A book which will charm and delighs 
all lovers of Italy. 


The Woman’s Harvest. 
By ANNA FLOYD. 2s. not. 


The story deals with a period two years 
after the war, and it foreshadows the 
astounding changes which the decimation 
of our young men must entail on the 
social life of England, and on women ia 
particular. 


Purple Passion. 


By GERTIE DE S. WENTWORTH. 
JAMES, Author of “The Wild Widow.” 
6s. 

An amusing and witty novel, dealing 
with Lower Bohemian Life in London, 


THE LIFE OF R. G. KNOWLES. 


A Modern Columbus : 


Voyages, Travels, and Discoveries. By 


R. G. KNOWLES. LIilusirated. 7s. 64. 
net. 
A clever book, combining autolio- 


graphy and travel, written by the world. 
famed comedian. 
and wilty 


ood laugh on nearly 
° ~ 


It is interesting, breezy, 


throughout, and there is a 


every page. 


An Irishwoman in China. 


By Mra. DE BURGH DALY. Fully 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Daly knows China well, having 


spent twenty years in the country, 


She has had exceptional opportunities 


and material out of which to make @ 


thrilling book. 
The volume is illustrated with a wonder- 


ful collection of pictures made by her. 


Spoon River Anthology. 
LEE 6s. net. 


The literary appetite has been whetted 


By EDGAR MASTERS. 


by the enthusiastic comment of certain 


critics who have read the book in manu- 
script. These erities have been quite 
the that it 


prove to be a contribution to letters of 


unanimous in opinion will 
lasting valu 


Send for New Illustrated 
List of Gift Books. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 


8 Essex Street, London. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. JUST OUT AT ALL LIBRARIES 
















































By Rudyard Ki p ling. A REALLY IMPORTANT WORK OF GREAT INTEREST. 
P THE SOCIOLOGY of POLITICAL PARTIES 
The Fringes of the Fleet. IN MODERN DEMOCRACY. 








By ROBERT MICHELS, Professor of Political Econom 
Sewed. 6d. net. ae : . y 
/ me! ewed. 6d. ne as and Statistics at the University of Basle. Demy 8vo, 
TWENTY- FOURTH THOUSAND. 12s. 6d. 
eal by Battle. sy F.s. oLIveR. syvo. a de .. a 
ie a ‘= THE SUPERMAN IN MODERN 


saraciemepereceginantt ——-— ~——— | LITERATURE. 
‘Antiquities of Ionia. Part V. By LEO BERG. Translated hy CLAUDE FIELD, M.A. 


Being a Supplement to Part III. Edited, with descriptive With a Portrait of Renan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Text, by Professor W. R. LETHABY. Published for tho 5s. net 


Society of Dilettanti. With 46 Stoel Plates. Folio. £4 4s. omen — 


net. A HISTORY OF MONTENEGRO. 
*.* Theso fine plates, engraved between 1830 and 1840, hut By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON, Auvthor of 


blished for the , : ‘tage 
only recently recoverod from oblivion, are now publi os eek ti we ina . : ie 
only time. ‘They refer to the great Temple of Artemis at Mag- ‘ Historic Pers mality, Che Macedonian Question, 
nesia, and to the monume nts of Myra and other Lycian citi 3. de, Crown Svo, —_ 2s. 6d. 





An Outline of Industrial History. wUukhn, # # 
With Special Reference to Problems of the Present Day. 


By EDWARD CRESSY. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. ' |AND IT CAME TO PASS. 


The Saturday Review: ‘* This is a valuable contribution to By GUY THORNE, Author of ‘* When It Was Dark.” 6s. 
tho education of every young man who desires to study the a . 
foundations of all modern problems. Mr. Cressy takes his HILLARY MARRTYN ad Being the Records 
readers back to the crigins of English industrial history, but of a Personality and some Happenings. 
he has always in view his main purpose, which is to bring old By J. E. PATTERSON. 6s. 
history and new polities into touch.’ 


a 
ances. Mircere taveninch —— | BAMBI. 
; MACMILLAN & 60. LTD., LONDON. By MARJORIE B. COOKR. 





6s. (40,000 copies sold.) 
The Bookman says: ‘* There is something delightfully fresh 

about ‘ Bambi.’ Bambi herself is so frank'y enthusiastic, so 
The NELSON LIBRARIES a so full.of rapture, that she soems to whirl through 

the book like a comet, and leaves tho reader a little dazzled 
NEW VOLUMES. and wondering but wholly captivated by her brilliance and 
charm. . . . Bambi risks much and gains all, and the risking 
COUNT HANNIBAL. By STANLEY J. WEYMAN and the winning make a very excellent story.”’ 


7d. net. | LONDON: JARROLD & SON, 10 & 11 WARWICK LANE. 
THE STORY OF THE GREAT ARMADA. 





jy RICHARD HALE, Ts. net. SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS OF 
COLLECTION NELSON (French). Ww M N 
GENEVIEVE: Histoire d’une Servante. A oO A THE 
A, DE LAMARTINE. ts. net. 
MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIERE. WILDERNESS 
JULES SANDEAU, ts. nets 


iii age WINIFRED JAMES'S 


Vol i. Cloth, 4s, net. 


’ Fascinating book, which was recently described as 
NELSON'S “THE TALK OF LONDON.” 


HISTORY OF THE WAR | 5 ln 
By JOHN BUCHAN A FINE LIST OF NOVELS IN CONSTANT DEMAND. 
The Italian War, the Campaign in Gallipoli, and | TH io epi RIT & TH & LAW 


the Russian Retreat from the Warsaw Salient. | By EDITH MARY MOORE 
| 








** A powerful novel.”—Darty Grarnic. ‘“ Mrs. Moore writes 
5 AY} ‘ r 
A WOMAN Ss DIARY OF THE WAR as out of a fine experience thoughts and ideas honestly come 
by and strongly held.”-—MAncurster Gu ARDIAN. Tender 
By S. MACNAUGHTAN, | sympathy and insight.” —ScCOTSMAN. A novel of fine quality 
Author of “The Fortune of Christina McNab,’ “A Lame De gs!,.. . poetry and passion.”—Opsserver. 


‘A remarkable first book.”"--DaILy CHRONICLE. 


-MAP-BOOK OF THE MISS VELANTY'S 
WORLD-WIDE WAR DISCLOSURE 


A complete Atlas, with 56 pages of maps of all the fighting By EVELYN BRANSCOMBE PETTER 


areas, and a nal of the War. 


Diary,” ec. 
Cloth, 1s. net. | 





“Forcible presentation of character. A remarkable first 
7d. net book.” —Darry Curonicie. “ Great ability . . . very unusual 
as - cleverness . . . remarkably wily. . . . With Miss Petter a capable 
On Sale at all Booksellers? ond “Books' alls, and very efficient novelist arrives.""—MorninG Post. “ Well- 
is > written, well-constructed, and original.’ '—-BIRMING HAM _Post. 


. CHEAP FOOD. 
TEN CHAPTERS ON THE IMPERIAL LAND question.| SECONDIN THE F IELD 


Sao. 1, Irish Finance.—Chap. 2, Some Irish Farms.—Chap. 3, The By THOMAS COBB 


Dolesters,—( ‘hap, 4, The Senbuns, re 5, Present State of British = 
Farming.—Chap. 6, The Canadian Muddle.—Chap. 7, The Yankees ** Materials after tho heart of Mr. Cobb.’”’—ScoTsMay. ‘An 








and thelr Steep Propesition ae i ond Bow Send. arresting story by. a past master in the art of light fiction.”— 
Written by DIGBY HUSSEY DE BURGH Dairy Graruic. * Neat and workmanlike.”—Tiaes. 
From all Booksellers and Bookstalle, PRICE ONE SHILLING, CHAPMAN & HALL, LONDON, W.C. 
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JOHN LONG, Ltd., Publishers 


THE BOOK THAT WILL ROUSE 
THE WHOLE EMPIRE TO ARMS 


HINDENBURG’S MARCH INTO LONDON 


Translated from the German, and Edited with a Preface 


By L. G. REDMOND-HOWARD 


CLOTH, 2s, 6d. NET, 








PAPER, 1s. 3d, NET. 


printed on superior paper. 


ESSRS. JOHN LONG are now publishing this book. It is a remarkable Revelation which will be the talk 


No better incentive for enlisting has appeared than this amazing book, 


and Messrs. JOHN LONG earnestly seek the co-operation of the public in introducing it into every home in the 


of Great Britain for many a day. 





British Empire. 
THIRD HUGE IMPRESSION ON THE MACHINES. 
The Sale of the Book in Germany alone has reached the colossal figure of FOUR MILLION COPIES, at Two Marks. 





NOW IN GREAT DEMAND 


STARTLING REVELATIONS! A BOOK ALL SHOULD READ. 


A GERMAN PRINCE AND HIS VICTIM 


Numerous Portraits, 12s. 6d. 


The exciting and romantic Memoirs of a fascinating woman known by all the gallants of tho time as “the beautiful Greek "— 
tod a] Z Ss 

Memoirs which on their publication on the Continont made a very deep impressi ion. The book has been translated into several 

languages—the German edition being instantly suppressed on account of its indictment of a reigning German Royalty. 








net. 





——— == ———————— Ee 


JOHN LONG’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 


THE NATION.—“ Mr. John Long is the most enterprising of all the publishers who strive to supply the English publio 
With those well-known brands of Fiction which best satisfy their cravings. T he novels published by him are always dis tinguished 
by the bold appeal they make to the great majority of our countrymen.’ 


wu — — 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONOUR IN PAWN.” 
QUITTANCE By H. MAXWELL 
[J ust oul. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE ON SMOKY RIVER.” 





In THE HIGH wooDs 


By DORIN CRAIG 
*,* This is a First Novel of unusual power and interest, and 
the publishers are convinced it will make its mark. Published 
less than three weeks ago, it is already in a Third Edition. 


—_—_———— 


THE MAN WHO KNEW ALL 


By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON, 
Author of “ Convict 99,”” &e. 








FIRST-FRUITS 
By M. DURANT, 
Author of “A Raised Siege.” 


ABNEGATION 
By Mrs. STUART MENZIES, 


Author of ‘‘ Women in the Hunting Field,” &c. 





By THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 


[Just out. 


ju URSU LA's MARRIAGE 
By 


Amazement,”’ 


JAMES BLYTH, 
* Rubina,” &¢es 


| Author of “ 


| - , 
THREE PERSONS 


“The Oyster,” “ 


a PEER, 
" &e. 


By 
Hard Way, 


of The 


Author 


THE BLOWS OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


_ By BEATRICE KELSTON, 
Author of “A Threoe-Cornered Duel,” &e. 

BOY’S FATHER | 
By JOHN ASCOTT. 





A brilliant and iinet Novel of South Africa by a New Writer. 


oOun LONG, ‘LTD. 11, 12, 13, 14, NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET, . LONDON 


& 99 Fetter Lane, ate E.C. 


" Losvos: irinted by W. Seraiuut T & Soxs, 08 
Do. 1 Wellington treet, in 


— 


and Published by ALFRED Everson for the “SPECTATOR” »(Limited), at their Odice, 


the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middiesox, Saturday, February Sth, 1916, 











